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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  kind  reception  given  to  my  book  has  encouraged  me  to 
republish  it,  and  in  order  that  it  may  prove  of  still  greater  use 
to  students  of  religion,  and,  in  particular,  to  specialists  in  the 
field  of  Iranian  research,  I  have  appended,  in  addition  to  the 
general  index,  two  important  indexes:  Index  of  Passages  Trans¬ 
lated,  and  Index  of  Pahlavi  Words.  Some  new  material,  more¬ 
over,  has  been  incorporated  in  a  few  of  the  footnotes,1  the  text 
of  the  first  edition  being  reproduced  without  alterations. 

As  noted  in  my  preface  to  the  first  edition,  the  present  work 
is  the  first  of  three  separate  monographs,  in  which  I  propose  to 
treat  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  its  three  phases, 
namely,  the  period  from  death  to  the  Individual  Judgment  at 
the  Chinvat  Bridge  {judicium  particular e) ,  life  in  Heaven,  Hell, 
or  the  Intermediate  Place,  and  the  General  Judgment  {judicium 
universale).  Relevant  passages  from  the  Gathic  and  the  Later 
Avestan  texts,  the  Pahlavi  and  the  Parsi-Persian  writings  are 
translated  by  the  author  with  critical  notes,  most  of  the  extracts 
from  the  Parsi-Persian  literature  being  translated  here  for  the 
first  time. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  book  in  1926,  there  has  appeared 
a  monumental  work  on  Zoroastrianism:  Iranian  Studies ,  by  my 
revered  father,  Dastur  Cursetji  Erachji  Pavry.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  special  attention  of  my  readers  to  this  book,2  and  also 
to  my  recent  publication  in  Gujarati,  entitled  Yasht  e  Vadardegdn , 
which  deals  with  the  Zoroastrian  Sacraments  and  Ordinances, 
with  special  reference  to  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  for  the  dying 
and  the  dead. 

Jal  Dastur  Cursetji  Pavry. 

London, 

June  21,  1928. 

1  See  p.  16,  n.  33,  34;  p.  26,  n.  19;  p.  28,  n.  1;  p.  77,  n.  19;  p.  86,  n.  76; 
p.  90,  n.  104;  p.  103,  n.  20,  21.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  introducing  the 
new  material  particular  care  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the  original  pagination. 

2  See  particularly  Chapter  10  ( =  pages  168-193),  which  treats  of  the 
‘Ceremonials  connected  with  the  Dead.' 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


The  doctrine  of  a  life  eternal  for  the  immortal  soul  and  the 
ultimate  regeneration  of  the  world  when  all  things  shall  have 
come  to  an  end  is  one  of  the  striking  features  in  Zarathushtra’s 
teachings  which  have  commanded  the  attention  of  students  of 
religion,  and  the  subject  has  often  been  dealt  with.  There 
would  seem  to  be  room,  however,  for  a  new  presentation  which 
should  collect  and  co-ordinate  the  material  from  every  period  of 
Zoroastrianism  in  the  light  both  of  its  age-long  tradition  and  of 
the  most  recent  Iranian  research;  and  this  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  task  I  have  here  undertaken.  The  present 
monograph,  accordingly,  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  relevant  passages  in  the  Gathic  and  the  Later  Avestan  texts, 
which  I  have  translated  1  with  critical  notes;  and  these  I  have 
supplemented  by  comprehensive  researches  in  the  Pahlavi  books, 
to  which  I  have  given  particular  attention.  I  may  add  that  it 
has  perhaps  been  possible  to  develop  certain  additional  aspects 
in  the  light  of  modern  Parsi  beliefs  and  observances  with  which 
Western  scholars  may  not  be  so  familiar. 

Since  my  object  has  been  to  present  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  primarily  as  a  tenet  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  resemblances 
that  exist  between  the  eschatological  ideas  in  Zoroastrianism 
and  those  of  other  faiths,  notably  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  also  from  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  mutual  influences. 
To  have  done  this  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  book 
unduly.  Besides,  there  exist  two  excellent  monographs  on  this 
particular  phase  of  the  subject:  Soderblom’s  La  Vie  future 
d'aprls  le  mazdeisme  and  Boklen’s  Die  Verwandtschaft  der  jiidisch- 

1  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  made  my  translations  very  literal,  often  at 
the  expense  of  style. 
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christlichen  mit  der  Parsischen  Eschatologie.2  Nor  has  the  scope 
of  the  present  monograph  allowed  me  to  discuss  the  possible 
eschatological  ideas  of  the  Iranian  people  before  Zarathushtra, 
much  less  those  of  the  Indo-Iranian  and  other  Indo-European 
groups.  I  have  noted,  however,  certain  parallels  to  be  found  in 
Manichaeism,  on  account  of  its  especially  close  relation  with 
Zoroastrianism,  and  because  I  have  already  dealt  with  this  topic 
in  my  Essay  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia 
University  (February,  1922),  entitled  Manichaeism  and  Zoro- 
astrian  Influence  upon  the  Manichaean  Doctrine  of  Eschatology. 

The  subject  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parts.  The 
present  work  carries  the  investigation  only  through  the  immediate 
fate  and  judgment  of  the  individual  soul  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge 
(th z  judicium  particular e) ,  leaving  the  topics  of  the  future  state 
in  Heaven,  Hell,  or  the  Intermediate  Place,  and  of  the  General 
Judgment  {judicium  universale ),  for  which  I  have  the  material 
in  hand,  to  be  treated  later  in  succeeding  parts  of  the  work. 
The  trilogy,  the  present  writer  hopes,  will  set  forth  in  a  systematic 
way  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  as  enunciated 
throughout  the  entire  Zoroastrian  literature  from  the  old  Avestan 
Gathas  to  the  latest  Parsi  religious  writings. 

In  the  present  work  I  have  arranged  the  material  topically, 
taking  up  under  each  head  the  sources  (Gathas,  Later  Avesta, 
Pahlavi,  Parsi-Persian)  in  chronological  order;  but  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  presents  a  view  of  the  various  periods  of  Zoro¬ 
astrian  literature  in  their  special  relation  to  the  theme,  and  the 
conclusion  sketches  in  brief  outline  the  doctrine  as  a  whole. 

Before  closing  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  desire  to  express  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  friends.  I  wish  to  thank  Pro¬ 
fessor  Louis  H.  Gray,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Ogden,  of  Columbia  University,  who  kindly  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  through  the  manuscript  and  who  have  made  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  final  revision  of  the  book.  To  Dr. 

2  See  the  General  Bibliography  for  these  and  other  related  works  on  the 
subject. 
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Ogden,  who  has  very  generously  devoted  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  manuscript,  my  thanks  are  especially  due. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Ogden,  to  Professor 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  of  Columbia  University,  and  particularly 
to  Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  sometime  Fellow  in  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  at  Columbia  University,  for  their  kindness  in  going 
over  the  proofsheets  as  they  came  from  the  press.  Dr.  Haas 
has  also  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  his  wide  knowledge 
and  great  technical  skill  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  make-up 
of  the  volume. 

And  I  wish  to  record  here,  above  all,  some  expression,  however 
inadequate,  of  the  debt  of  thanks  I  owe  to  my  friend  and 
teacher,  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  whose  profound 
learning  and  sound  scholarship  have  been  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration.  It  is  under  his  able  tutelage  that  I  have  spent 
four  of  the  happiest  and  most  instructive  years  of  my  life. 
To  the  knowledge  which  he  has  imparted  so  freely  and  so  abun¬ 
dantly  and  to  his  devoted  zeal  and  interest  I  ascribe  all  that 
may  be  best  in  my  work.  My  years  of  association  with  him 
at  Columbia,  as  pupil  and  as  co-worker,  will  ever  remain  a 
happy  memory. 

Jal  Dastur  Cursetji  Pavry. 

Columbia  University, 

December  28,  1925. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSCRIPTION  OF  IRANIAN  WORDS 


The  system  here  adopted  for  the  scientific  transliteration  of 
Avestan,  Pahlavi,  and  Modern  Persian  words  is  substantially 
that  employed  by  various  scholars  in  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen 
Philologie  and  in  particular  by  Bartholomae  in  his  Altiranisches 
Worterbuch  (see  especially  his  introduction,  page  23). 

This  exact  mode  of  transcription  is  used  to  represent  Iranian 
words  when  quoted  from  the  texts  translated  by  the  author  or 
when  adduced  in  the  footnotes.  In  these  cases  the  words  are 
printed  in  italics.  In  order  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  a  slightly 
different  method  of  transcription  is  followed  when  Iranian  proper 
names  and  titles  of  books  occur  in  continuous  English  text  and 
are  printed  in  roman  type  (s  being  represented  by  sh,  c  by 
ck,  etc.). 

Two  points  are  particularly  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
transliteration  of  Pahlavi.  First,  the  titles  of  Pahlavi  works  are 
uniformly  given  in  the  old  Pahlavi  form  rather  than  in  a  form 
inclining  to  Modern  Persian  (e.g.  Vicarkart  i  Deriik  instead  of 
Vijirkard  i  Denig).  Secondly,  the  Huzvarish  words  occurring 
in  the  Pahlavi  text  are  invariably  replaced  (in  accordance  with 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Bartholomae  in  Indogermanische 
Forschungen ,  vol.  38,  page  39)  by  the  Pazand  equivalents  which 
those  word-forms  were  intended  to  represent. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


AF. 

AirWb. 

Aog. 

Av. 

AV. 

AVN. 

A.Y. 

BB. 

Bd. 

Bh. 

bk. 

BSOS. 

Bthl. 

comm. 

DD. 

Dk. 

Enc.  Brit. 
ERE. 

Et.  ir. 

EZ. 

Frag. 

GIrPh. 

GS. 

HAM. 

Hdt. 

HHK. 

HN. 

ibid. 

IF. 


Arische  Forschungen  (Bartholomae). 

Altiranisches  Worterbuch  (Bartholomae). 
Aogemadaecha. 

A  vesta,  Avestan. 

Arda  Viraf  (in  titles  of  books) ;  cf.  AVN. 

Artak  Vlraz  Namak. 

( Anno  Yazdakart) ;  Yazdagardian  era. 

Bezzeriberger' s  Beitrdge  zur  Kunde  der  indogermani- 
schen  Sprachen. 

Bundahishn  (Indian  recension). 

Behistan  inscription  of  Darius, 
book. 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies ,  London 
Institution. 

Bartholomae  (Prof.  Dr.  Christian), 
commentary. 

Datastan  i  Denik. 

Denkart. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  ed.  Hastings. 
Etudes  iraniennes  (Darmesteter). 

Early  Zoroastrianism  (Moulton). 

Fragment. 

Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie. 

Ganj  i  Shahlkan. 

Handarz  i  Aturpat  i  Mahraspandan. 

Herodotus. 

Handarz  i  Hosrav  i  Kavatan. 

Hadhokht  Nask. 

{ibidem) ;  in  the  same  work. 

Indogermanische  Forschungen. 
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IrBd. 

JA. 

JAOS. 

JBBRAS. 

LAv. 

MX. 

n.d. 

Ner. 

Nir. 

NP. 

Ny. 
op.  cit. 
Paz. 

Phi. 

PhlHN. 

PhlRiv. 

PhlVd. 

Phi.  vers. 

RivDH. 

SBE. 

SD. 

SDBd. 

Skt. 

SN§. 

SW. 

Sr. 

TPhl. 

vb. 

Vd. 

vers. 

Vr. 

VYt. 

VZsp. 

WFr. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 

Iranian  Bundahishn. 

Journal  Asiatique. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

Later  Avesta. 

Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat. 
no  date. 

Neryosangh. 

Nirangastan. 

New  Persian. 

Nyaishes. 

(i opus  citatum );  the  work  previously  cited. 

Pazend. 

Pahlavi. 

Pahlavi  Hadhokht  Nask. 

Pahlavi  Rivayat. 

Pahlavi  Videvdat  (Vendidad). 

Pahlavi  version. 

Rivayat  of  Darab  Hormazdyar. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  Exist. 

Sad  Dar. 

Sad  Dar  Bundahish. 

Sanskrit. 

Shayist  ne-Shayist. 

Shkand-vimanlk  Vichar. 

Sirochak. 

Turfan  Pahlavi. 
verb. 

Videvdat  (Vendidad). 
version. 

Visprat. 

Vishtasp  Yasht. 

Vichitakiha  i  Zatsparam. 

Westergaard  Fragment. 
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WZKM. 

Ys. 

Yt. 

ZA. 

ZD  MG. 


Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes. 
Yasna. 

Yasht. 

Le  Zend  Avesta  (Darmesteter). 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 


indicate  glosses  or  explanations  in  the  original  text. 

]  indicate  words  inserted  by  the  present  writer  to 

supply  omissions  in  the  original  text. 

(  )  indicate  words  and  phrases  inserted  by  the  present 

writer  to  round  out  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  English  translation  or  to  make  clear  the  sense. 
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THE  ZOROASTRIAN  DOCTRINE 
OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE 

FROM  DEATH  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Yoi  moi  ahmai  ssraohm  dqn  cayascd 
upa.jimdn  haurvatd  amardtdtd  vavhaus 
mainydus  lyaoQanais. 

—  Gatha  UshtavaitI,  Ys.  45.  5. 

Zarathushtra’s  message  of  immortality.  ‘All  those  who  will 
give  hearing  for  Me  unto  this  one  (the  Prophet)  will  come  unto 
Salvation  and  Immortality  through  the  works  of  the  Good 
Spirit’ — such  was  the  promise  given  by  Ahura  Mazdah  to  those 
who  accepted  the  Religion  of  Zarathushtra,  the  Prophet  of 
Ancient  Iran,  and  such  were  the  words  in  which  the  Supreme 
Deity  vouchsafed  the  revelation  to  him.  Divinely  inspired  and 
strongly  convinced  of  his  own  mission,  the  Prophet  ( maOran ) 
delivered  his  message  (dutya)  to  mankind  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago.  It  was  a  message  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
throbbed  with  a  pious  expectation  of  a  world  perfected  in  the 
present  life  and  to  be  realized  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  world  beyond. 
We  can  understand  the  echo  which  it  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
folk  when  he  appeared  as  the  spiritual  leader  ( ratav )  of  Old  Iran 
in  the  bygone  ages  of  history.  Nor  has  its  ringing  truth  been 
forgotten  today. 

Zarathushtra ’s  pre-eminent  concern  with  the  bearing  of 
eschatology  on  conduct  can  easily  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the 
Gathas.  Faith  and  works  form  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  in  the  religion  of  Ancient  Iran.  A  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  man’s  ability  to 
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choose  the  right  or  to  choose  the  wrong,  and  in  his  consequent 
responsibility  to  his  Creator,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  system  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  which  above  all 
emphasizes  the  existence  of  the  two  warring  principles  of  Good 
and  Evil,  Light  and  Darkness.  To  guide  man  to  the  choice  of 
right,  and  thus  to  assure  his  gaining  eternal  salvation,  was  the 
very  purpose  of  Zarathushtra’s  mission  upon  earth. 

The  very  words  ‘Salvation’  (haurvatat) ,  or  the  essence  of 
wholesome  completeness  in  a  spiritual  sense — that  personified 
‘saving  health’  with  all  the  connotation  of  the  term  as  used  in 
Christianity — and  ‘Immortality’  ( amdrdtat )  in  the  life  eternal 
have  already  struck  this  note.  Not  this  world  alone,  which 
the  Prophet  sought  to  improve  through  his  teachings,  but  the 
outlook  for  a  world  regenerate,  made  perfect  and  renewed 
( fdrasdm  kdrdnaun  ahum,  fdrasotdma,  etc.),  formed  the  burden  of 
his  Gathas,  ‘Hymns’  or  ‘Psalms.’  He  visualized  all  this  as  the 
sovereign  rule,  dominion,  and  power,  ‘the  Kingdom’  {xSaOra)  to 
come,  when  mankind,  regenerate  and  individually  judged,  should 
bring  to  pass  the  final  Renovation  ( frasokdrdti )  of  the  world. 
As  a  ‘Savior,’  or,  perhaps  more  literally,  as  ‘He  who  will  be  the 
Benefactor’  ( saosyant ),  Zarathushtra  came  forward  with  his 
message  of  endless  hope  and  cheerful  optimism,  which  has  never 
failed  to  animate  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  It  may  be  that  in 
later  times  the  religion  which  he  founded  looked  forward  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophetic  view  through  the  appearance  in 
successive  millenniums  of  three  Saoshyants  spiritually  bom  of 
his  seed,  and  in  many  other  points  gave  more  concrete  form  to 
his  ideal  conceptions;  but,  as  we  study  the  sources,  from  his 
own  words  preserved  in  the  Gathas,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
Prophet,  down  through  the  centuries,  we  shall  always  find  the 
belief  in  the  future  life  and  the  heavenly  world  present  as  one  of 
the  main  currents  in  Zoroastrian  thought. 

The  sources  in  general.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoro¬ 
astrian  Faith,  from  the  earliest  texts  to  the  latest  works  that 
deal  with  the  Religion,  bear  abundant  witness  to  what  has  been 
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stated  above,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  following 
investigation.  The  examination  is  naturally  based  upon  the 
texts  comprised  in  the  Avestan  canon  itself,  and  upon  the 
traditional  literature  in  Pahlavi  as  developed  in  Sasanian  times 
and  afterwards,  supplemented  later  by  the  religious  writings  in 
Parsi-Persian. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  some  material  to  add  from 
the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  Kings,  since 
these  monuments  in  stone  present  records  which  are  most  nearly 
akin  to  the  Avesta  in  religion  and  language.1  We  do  not  find 
in  them,  however,  any  mention  of  a  future  life;  the  blessings 
which  are  prayed  for  and  the  imprecations  which  are  invoked 
are  purely  of  a  temporal  character.2  The  absence  of  specific 
reference  to  the  life  hereafter  may  be  due  perhaps  to  the  official 
character  of  these  records  (handuga)  and  to  their  limited  extent. 

The  silence  of  these  official  records  would  not  be  so  significant 
if  we  felt  assured  that  we  could  accept  as  corroborative  testimony 
certain  references  made  by  Greek  writers  to  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Achaemenian  rulers,3  but  these  do  not  concern  this  partic¬ 
ular  part  of  our  study  and  are  reserved  for  treatment  later. 

It  is  clear  in  any  case,  however,  that  the  later  Greek  authors 
were  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Frashokereti,4  but 
since  again  these  references  relate  rather  to  eschatology  proper 

1  See  Clemen,  Nachrichten  pers.  Religion,  p.  54-94;  cf.  further  Jackson  in 
GIrPh.  2.  687-693,  and  also  Gray  in  ERE.  1.  69-73. 

2  For  example,  the  Behistan  inscription  of  Darius,  col.  4.  54-59:  ‘may 
Auramazda  be  thy  friend  ( dausta )  and  thy  family  be  numerous,  and  mayest 
thou  live  long  ( dargam  jiva)  .  .  .  (But,  if  wicked,)  may  Auramazda  be  thy 
smiter  ( jantd )  and  there  be  no  family  to  thee.’  Cf.  also  Bh.  col.  4.  73-80. 

3  Cf.,  for  example,  the  words  of  Prexaspes  as  recorded  by  Herodotus  (3.62), 
see  Clemen,  op.  cit.  p.  123;  or  again  the  speech  placed  on  the  lips  of  the 
dying  Cyrus  the  Great  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedia  (8.  7.  17-24),  see 
Clemen,  op.  cit.  p.  89. 

4  Among  such  references  would  be  Theopompus  (flourished  B.C.  338)  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (flourished  c.  A.D.  210),  Prooetn.  6,  9;  Plutarch 
(c.  A.D.  46-120),  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  47;  Aeneas  of  Gaza  (flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century),  Theophrastus,  77;  also  others.  Cf.  Jackson 
in  GIrPh.  2.  684;  Clemen,  op.  cit.  p.  123,  128-131,  167-169,  215;  also  Moulton, 
EZ.  p.  41 5-41 7. 
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than  to  the  immediate  fate  of  the  soul,  they  may  simply  be 
mentioned  here,  but  reserved  for  presentation  elsewhere.  Laying 
aside  such  classical  evidences,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  direct 
Zoroastrian  sources  themselves,  beginning  with  the  Gathas. 

The  Gathas.  The  Gathas,  as  being  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Avesta  and  embodying  the  veritable  words  of  Zarathushtra 
(seventh  century  B.C.  or  earlier),5  naturally  form  the  starting- 
point  from  which  to  proceed  in  our  research.  These  Gathas, 
‘hymns,  psalms,’  are  akin  to  the  verses  of  the  Vedic  bards. 
They  contain  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet,  summed  up  in 
metrical  stanzas  which  he  composed  as  a  nucleus  of  his  dis¬ 
courses.6  These  anthems  of  divine  praise  are  always  spoken  of 
as  ‘the  Holy  Gathas’  ( gaOa  asaoriil )  from  an  early  date  (cf.  for 
example,  Ys.  55.  1).  Their  language  is  more  archaic  and  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  used  elsewhere  in  the  Avesta.  The 
style  of  expression  is  exceedingly  lofty,  and  the  ideas  are  pre¬ 
vailingly  abstract  in  character,  so  that  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  passages  affords  great  difficulty. 

The  Gathas,7  comprising  seventeen  hymns  in  all,  are  arranged 

6  For  views  regarding  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  date  of  Zara¬ 
thushtra  see  Jackson,  Zoroaster ,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran ,  p.  150-178 
(New  York,  1899),  who  makes  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  accepting  the  date 
that  stands  in  the  Parsi  tradition,  namely  B.C.  660-583.  So  also  Meillet, 
Trois  conferences  sur  les  Gatha  (Paris,  1925),  p.  21-32.  Hertel,  in  a  recent 
monograph,  Die  Zeit  Zoroaster s  (Leipzig,  1924),  advances  arguments  in  support 
of  a  still  later  date,  according  to  which  (p.  47)  Zarathushtra  must  have  been 
alive  in  522  B.C.  and  probably  after  that  date  also.  Charpentier,  in  BSOS. 
(London,  1925),  3.  747-755,  refutes  this  ‘new  theory'  and  is  in  favor  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  namely  (p.  754)  ‘somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000- 
900  B.C. — or  perhaps  even  somewhat  earlier.'  This  he  holds  ‘with  Eduard 
Meyer,  Andreas,  Clemen,  Bartholomae,  and  others.'  See  especially  Bar- 
tholomae,  ZarathuHra's  Lehen  und  Lehre,  p.  10-n  (Heidelberg,  1924),  and 
compare  Geldner  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  ed.,  21.  246,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  28.  1041. 

6  The  theory  that  the  Gathas  presuppose  a  frame-work  of  prose  no  longer 
extant  is  mentioned  by  Jackson,  Av.  Grammar,  introd.  p.  18;  see  also  Geldner 
in  GIrPh.  2.  29;  Bartholomae,  Die  Gatha' s  des  Awesta,  introd.  p.  4-5;  and 
cf.  especially  Meillet,  Trois  Conferences  sur  les  Gatha,  p.  39-52. 

7  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  contents,  arrangement,  extent,  and 
character  of  the  Gathas  and  the  Later  Avesta,  see  Geldner,  ‘  Awestalitteratur,’ 
in  GIrPh.  2.  1-53. 
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in  five  groups,  the  Gat  ha  Ahunavaiti  (Ys.  28-34),  Ush- 
tavaiti  (Ys.  43-46),  Spenta  Mainyu  (Ys.  47-50),  Vo- 
hukhshathra  (Ys.  51),  and  Vahishtoishti  (Ys.  53). 
This  grouping  as  a  pentad  is  based  on  the  scheme  of  the  meters 
employed ;  we  have  no  knowledge,  however,  of  what  the  original 
order  of  the  seventeen  may  have  been.  In  any  case,  their 
importance  is  recognized  by  their  position  as  the  very  center  of 
the  whole  Yasna. 

Between  the  first  two  of  these  Gathic  groups  is  interpolated 
the  so-called  Yasna  Haptanghaiti,  or  ‘  Yasna  of  the  Seven 
Chapters’  (Ys.  35-42).  Its  language  is  as  archaic  as  that  of  the 
Gathas,  but  the  form  of  composition  is  almost  entirely  prose. 
In  age  these  ‘Seven  Chapters’  would  rank  next  after  the  Gathas, 
but  their  special  contents  yield  little  if  anything  for  the  purpose 
of  our  present  investigation. 

The  Later  Avesta.  Though  the  Gathas  are  preponderantly 
eschatological  in  character,  they  deal  much  more  with  principles 
than  with  details.  The  later  Avestan  texts,  sometimes  termed 
the  Younger  Avesta,  consequently  serve  to  develop  the  picture 
outlined  in  those  older  documents.  The  Later  Avesta,  or 
remaining  portion  of  the  sacred  canon  so  far  as  extant,8  may  be 
classified,  according  to  the  commonly  adopted  arrangement, 
into  the  following  divisions,  or  books.  First  in  order  comes  the 
Yasna,  ‘sacrifice,  worship,’  the  chief  liturgical  work  of  the 
sacred  canon.  It  consists  principally  of  ascriptions  of  praise 
and  prayer,  and,  together  with  the  Gathas  and  the  Yasna  Hap¬ 
tanghaiti,  it  comprises  seventy-two  chapters.  Then  comes  the 
Visprat  (or  Vlspered,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  the  book  of 
invocations  and  offerings  to  ‘all  the  lords’  (Av.  vispe  ratavo). 
It  consists  of  additions  to  portions  of  the  Yasna,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  language  and  in  form,  and  comprises  twenty-four 
chapters.  Third  in  order  come  the  Yashts  (Av.  yesti,  ‘wor¬ 
ship  by  laudation’),  consisting  of  twenty-one  hymns  in  praise  of 
various  divinities  or  ‘worshipful  ones’  (Av.  yazata).  Together 

8  See  above,  page  4,  note  7. 
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with  these  Yashts  may  be  grouped  certain  minor  texts, 
consisting  of  brief  prayers  and  constituting  what  is  called  the 
Khvartak  Apastak  (or  Khorda  Avesta) .  The  last  book  of 
the  sacred  canon  is  the  Videvdat  (or  the  Vendldad,  as  it  is 
commonly  known),  daw  against  the  demons,’  a  priestly  code  in 
twenty-two  chapters.  Besides  the  above  texts  there  are  a 
number  of  fragments,  which  are  pieces  surviving  from  the  other 
Nasks,  or  divisions  of  the  Avesta,  no  longer  extant.  The  most 
important  of  these  fragments,  in  the  present  connection,  are 
those  from  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  and  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Vishtasp  Yasht.  Of  minor  importance  are 
the  Avestan  quotations  contained  in  the  Nlrangastan,  the 
Aogemadaecha,  and  the  V icharkart  i  Denik. 

Although  the  books  of  the  Later  Avesta  differ  greatly  in 
theme  and  style,  they  may  be  regarded  in  general  as  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  Achaemenian  rule  (B.C.  558-323)  in  Persia, 
although  some  portions  may  belong  to  the  succeeding  centuries. 

The  Pahlavi  literature.  The  subject  of  our  study  is  developed 
further  in  the  Pahlavi  books,  which  belong  mainly  to  the  Sasanian 
period  (A.D.  226-651),  when  Zoroastrianism  enjoyed  both 
material  prosperity  and  a  spiritual  revival. 

The  Pahlavi  literature  9  may  here  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  classes.  First,  Pahlavi  translations  (or  versions)  of  1 
the  Avestan  texts,  intermingled  with  Pahlavi  commentary.  The 
work  of  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  current  idiom  may 
already  have  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Parthian 
period  (B.C.  250-A.D.  226),  and  must  have  been  completed  at 
the  latest  during  the  reign  of  Shahpuhar  II  (A.D.  309-380), 
when  the  final  revision  of  the  Avestan  texts  was  made  by  Aturpat 
i  Mahraspandan.  Second,  independent  Pahlavi  trea¬ 
tises  on  matters  connected  with  religion.  The  importance  of 
these  latter  Pahlavi  texts  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They 
often  preserve  old  material  no  longer  extant  in  its  Avestan  form, 

9  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Pahlavi 
literature  and  the  later  Parsi-Persian  writings,  see  West,  ‘Pahlavi  Literature,’ 
in  GIrPh.  2.  75-129. 
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and  thus  supplement  the  lacunae  in  the  earlier  doctrinal  scheme, 

besides  elaborating  and  adding  to  the  data  already  found  in 

the  Avesta.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  some  of  these  Pahlavi 

works  were  either  completed,  though  begun  earlier,  or  written 

in  their  entirety  during  the  rule  of  the  Abbasids  (A.D.  749-847), 

after  the  downfall  of  the  Sasanian  Empire.  Additions  seem  to 

have  been  made  to  some  Pahlavi  WorK^as  late  as  the  end  of  the 

% 

eleventh  century. 

Among  these  independent  Pahlavi  treatises  the  most  important 
for  our  investigation  are  (1)  the  Bundahishn,10  ‘creation  of 
the  beginning,’  or  ‘original  creation,’  a  sort  of  Iranian  Genesis 
and  Revelation,  based  upon  the  old  Damdat  Nask  of  the  Avesta; 
(2)  the  Denkart,  ‘acts  of  the  religion,’  an  encyclopaedia  of 
Zoroastrianism;  (3)  the  Artak  Viraz  Namak,  ‘book  of 
Saint  Viraz,’  or  a  Dantesque  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  (4)  the 
Datastan  i  Den  Ik,  ‘religious  ordinances  or  opinions,’  to¬ 
gether  with  (5)  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  this 
theological  treatise;  (6)  the  Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat, 
‘ordinances  of  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom’;  (7)  the  Shayist  ne- 
Shayist,  ‘the  proper  and  the  improper’;  and  (8)  the 
Shkand-vimanlk  Vichar,  ‘doubt-dispelling  expositions.’ 
Of  minor  importance  for  our  purpose,  and  seldom  cited,  are  (9) 
the  Handarz  i  Aturpat  i  M ah raspandan,  ‘admoni¬ 
tions  of  Aturpat,  son  of  Mahraspand’;  (10)  the  Handarz  i 
Hosrav  i  Kavatan,  ‘admonitions  of  Hosrav,  son  of  Kavat’; 
(n)  the  Ganj  i  Shah  Ik  an,  ‘treasure  of  the  royal  deposi¬ 
tory,  a  book  of  good  counsel,  containing  gems  of  wisdom;  and 
finally  (12)  the  Vichltaklha  i  Z  at  spa  ram,  ‘selections  of 
Zatsparam.’ 

The  Parsi-Persian  writings.  In  surveying  the  literary  mate¬ 
rial  we  must  include  the  priestly  writings  of  later  times  (dating 
after  the  eleventh  century),  the  so-called  Modern-Persian  Zoro- 
astrian  literature  of  the  Parsis.11  The  principal  and  doubtless 

There  exist  two  recensions  of  the  Bundahishn,  one  Indian  and  the  other 
Iranian;  see  below,  page  12,  note  16. 

11  See  above,  page  6,  note  9. 
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earliest  book  among  these  is  the  prose  Sad  D  a  r,  a  treatise  on 
‘a  hundred  subjects’  connected  with  the  Parsi  religion.  There 
exist  two  metrical  versions  of  the  Sad  Dar,  known  as  ‘  the  short- 
meter  version’  (composed  in  1496)  and  'the  long-meter  version’ 
(composed  in  1605).  The  exact  date  of  the  writing  of  the  prose 
Sad  Dar  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  we  can  safely  con¬ 
jecture  that  it  was  alrvauy  a  very  old  book  when  the  metrical 
versions  were  composed.12  The  second  in  order  is  the  Sad 
Dar  Bundahish,  oi^  the  ‘Bundahish  of  a  hundred  chapters’ 
(composed  some  time  before  1528),  detailing  in  a  hundred  sec¬ 
tions  the  chief  customs  and  religious  laws  of  the  Parsis.13  Both 
these  treatises  are  very  often  quoted  in  the  later  Persian  Ri  va- 
yats,  or  collections  of  religious  traditions  (compiled  between 
the  years  1478  and  1773  A.D.).14  The  most  important  of  these 
latter  writings,  which  stand  third  in  order  both  as  regards  age 
and  as  regards  contents,  is  the  Rivayat  of  Darab  Hor- 
mazdyar.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
systematically  arranged  among  the  so-called  classified  Rivayats. 
It  was  compiled  in  A.D.  1679,  and  a  Gujarati  version  of  it  was 
made  by  the  author  at  a  later  date. 

Present-day  ceremonies.  Further  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  whole  subject  by  the  discussions  added  here  and  there  to 
bring  out  the  significance  of  certain  of  Zarathushtra’s  tenets 
which  are  observed  today  by  the  Parsis  in  their  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  dead,  and  which  give  assurance  of  life  eternal 
in  Paradise  to  the  faithful  who  follow  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra, 
the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran. 

12  For  additional  details  as  to  this  book,  see  below,  page  18. 

13  For  further  remarks,  see  below,  page  18. 

14  See  also  below,  page  19,  note  48. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  DURING  THE  FIRST 
THREE  NIGHTS  AFTER  DEATH 

Introduction.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  soul  1  immediately  after 
death,2  the  Gathas  do  not  provide  us  with  a  clear  picture.  The 
Later  Avesta,  however,  contains  several  passages  explicitly  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  soul  of  the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked  is  believed 
to  hover  near  its  earthly  tenement,  in  confidence  or  in  fear,  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  before  it  passes  to  the  individual 
judgment.  The  Pahlavi  and  the  Parsi-Persian  texts  not  only 
paraphrase  the  Avestan  material  with  elaboration  of  detail  but 
also  contribute  some  new  ideas  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul 
during  this  period  of  suspense. 


I 

The  soul  of  the  righteous  in  the  Later  Avesta.  According  to 
the  description  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  when  a  righteous 

1  The  Avestan  word  for  ‘soul’  is  urvan  (  =  Phi.  ruvan,  NP.  ravan ),  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  psychological  concepts  in  Zoroastrianism. 
The  etymology  has  been  much  disputed  and  seems  obscure  (see  Casartelli, 
‘Avestan  Urvan ,  “Soul,”’  in  A  Volume  of  Oriental  Studies  presented  to  E.  G. 
Browne ,  p.  127-128,  Cambridge,  1922).  The  etymology  (var-,  ‘choose’) 
suggested  by  Jackson  (in  GIrPh.  2.  674)  seems  to  suit  the  sense  perfectly, 
because  urvan  is  the  spiritual  faculty  which  exercises  free  will,  the  power  of 
choosing  between  good  and  evil.  As  to  the  five  spiritual  faculties  of  man, 
recognized  in  the  Avesta,  see  below,  p.  33,  n.  1;  and  cf.  especially  Jackson, 
GIrPh.  2.  674-675,  and  now  Wesendonk,  Urmensch  und  Seele,  p.  191-202. 

2  According  to  Zoroastrianism,  death  means  the  cessation  of  physical  life, 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body;  cf.  Vd.  5.  37;  7.  1,  2; 
8.  81;  9.  43;  13.  12.  According  to  the  Iranian  Bundahishn  the  five  con¬ 
stituents  of  human  personality  (independent  of  the  fivefold  division  of  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  man,  noted  above),  which  are  tan  (body),  fan  (life, 
vitality),  ruvan  (soul),  evinak  (form),  and  frohar  (Fravashi),  are  separated  at 
death;  the  body  returns  to  the  earth,  the  life  to  the  wind,  the  form  to  the 
sun,  and  the  soul  is  joined  to  the  Fravashi,  so  that  the  soul  cannot  be  destroyed. 
(See  the  text  of  IrBd.  given  by  Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  500.)  Cf.  also  Jackson, 
GIrPh.  2.  674,  and  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  163,  256  n.  2. 
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man  passes  away,  his  soul  takes  its  seat  near  the  head, 3  chanting 
the  sacred  hymns  and  proclaiming  the  happiness  which  Ahura 
Mazdah  will  accord  to  the  blest: — 

Zarathushtra  asked  Ahura  Mazdah:  ‘O  Ahura  Maz¬ 
dah,  most  holy  Spirit,  Creator  of  the  material  world, 
Thou  Holy  One!  When  a  righteous  one  dies,  where 
does  his  soul  abide  that  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘It  takes  its  seat  near  the 
head,  chanting  the  UshtavaitI  Gatha,4 *  proclaiming 
happiness:  “Salvation  is  his  to  whomsoever  Ahura 
Mazdah,  ruling  at  will,  shall  give  salvation!”8  On 
that  night  his  soul  experiences  as  much  joy  as  all  that 
which  (he  experienced  as)  a  living  being.’ 6 * 

‘Where  does  his  soul  abide  on  the  second  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘  It  takes  its  seat  near  the 
head,  chanting  the  UshtavaitI  Gatha,  proclaiming 
happiness:  “Salvation  is  his  to  whomsoever  Ahura 
Mazdah,  ruling  at  will,  shall  give  salvation !”  On  that 

3  According  to  the  Parsi  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  washed  and  clothed  in  white,  is  laid  on  slabs  of  stone  in  a  corner 
of  the  anteroom  of  his  house  where  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony  is  performed. 
The  corpse  is  so  placed  as  to  avoid  having  the  head  point  towards  the  north. 

4  The  name  of  the  second  Gatha  (Ys.  43-46).  The  quotation  here  refers, 
not  to  the  Gatha  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  its  first  section,  viz.  Ys.  43,  which 
begins  with  the  word  uHd.  The  selection  of  the  sacred  psalm  as  the  Song  of 
Joy,  though  arbitrary,  is  yet  well  made.  See  also  the  summary  of  the  Phi. 
comm,  on  the  chapter,  as  contained  in  the  Sutkar,  Varshtmansar,  and  Bagha 

Nasks,  as  summarized  in  Dk.  9.  13,  36,  58  (cf.  SBE.  37.  195,  269,  353). 

6  Such  is  evidently  the  way  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Nask  interpreted 
the  abridged  quotation  from  Ys.  43.  1,  where  the  first  uHa  is  really  an  adv., 

while  here  it  is  understood  as  a  subst.  (nom.  sg.),  as  in  phrases  like  uHa  te, 
cf.  Vd.  7.  52;  Ys.  9.  25;  Yt.  17.  7;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  417.  The  catechetical 
commentary  on  the  verse  quoted,  as  contained  in  Ys.  2 1 .  3,  4,  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  placing  the  promise  of  salvation  on  the  lips  of  Ahura. 

fl  The  words  juyd  a»hu$  are  here  taken  as  referring  to  him  as  a  living  being 
in  general.  Somewhat  differently  Darmesteter,  SBE.  23.  314  (=  ZA.  2.  651) 
and  Bthl.  AirWb.  610.  The  sense  conveyed  by  the  last  line  is  well  brought 
out  by  the  Phi.  version,  viz.  that  the  soul  enjoys  as  much  pleasure  during 
that  night  as  it  had  felt  during  its  whole  life  on  earth. 
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night  his  soul  experiences  as  much  joy  as  all  that  which 
(he  experienced  as)  a  living  being.’ 

‘Where  does  his  soul  abide  on  the  third  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘It  takes  its  seat  near  the 
head,  chanting  the  Ushtavaiti  Gatha,  proclaiming 
happiness:  “Salvation  is  his  to  whomsoever  Ahura 
Mazdah,  ruling  at  will,  shall  give  salvation!”  And 
that  night  his  soul  experiences  as  much  joy  as  all  that 
which  (he  experienced  as)  a  living  being.’  7 

Thus  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  nights  after  death  the 
soul  of  the  pious  sings  in  exaltation  the  Song  of  Salvation, 
beginning  with  the  verse:  ustd  ahmai  yahmai  usta  kahmaicit. 

The  Vishtasp  Yasht  gives  a  similar  description  of  the 
immediate  experience  that  attends  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  and 
it  further  adds  (VYt.  54  =  Yt.  24.  54)  that  ‘during  the  first 
night  his  soul  abides  ( yavhaiti )  in  [the  state  of]  good  word 
(huxie),  during  the  second  night  in  [that  of  the]  good  deed 
( [hvarste ),  and  during  the  third  night  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways 
(padym  paid  vl-cardna).'  8  Of  these  two  paths,  one  leads  to 
felicity,  the  other  to  perdition.9  Therefore  these  are  the  ways 
which  are  open,  ‘one  to  the  wicked,  and  one  to  the  righteous,’ 
i.e.  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  as  mentioned  in  the  Videvdat.10 

The  Avestan  texts  do  not  state  explicitly  what  other  experi¬ 
ences  befall  the  soul  of  the  pious  during  these  three  nights,  but 

7  HN.  2  ( =  Yt.  22).  1-6. 

8  The  Westergaard  text  (p.  310-31 1)  has  pada  .  .  .  cicarana,  which  should 
probably  be  emended  to  padqm  .  .  .  tH-carand,  as  in  Ys.  42.  1,  Yt.  11.  4; 
so  also  Bthl.  AirWb.  847,  1437.  The  interpretation  of  the  last  words  in  this 
sentence,  as  here  given,  seems  more  appropriate  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
grammar  and  of  sense  than  that  of  Darmesteter  in  SBE.  23.  343  (=  ZA.  2. 
681).  Cf.  Vd.  19.  29;  see  below,  pages  63-64. 

9  VYt.  (=  Yt.  24).  54.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  VYt.  53-64  are  borrowed, 
though  slightly  altered,  from  the  first  part  of  HN.  2  (i.e.  §  1-18),  which 
describes  the  fate  of  the  righteous.  The  last  section  (§65)  of  VYt.  quotes 
the  Kima  Gatha  (cf.  HN.  2.  20),  showing  that  the  second  part  of  HN.  2 
(i.e.  §  19-36),  describing  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  should  have  followed  there. 

10  Vd.  19.  29;  cf.  page  64,  below. 
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we  may  infer  from  the  developments  in  the  Pahlavi  literature  11 
that  the  demon  Vlzaresha,  who  awaits  the  soul  at  the  Chinvat 
Bridge,12  makes  a  fruitless  attack  on  it  beforehand  and  struggles 
in  vain  to  capture  it.  In  the  attempt  the  other  ‘  wicked  malicious 
demons’  may  be  thought  to  join,  namely,  those  who  ‘cut  the 
thread’  of  life,13  and  especially  Asto-vidhatu  and  the  evil  Vayu, 
who  would  naturally  seek  to  kill  the  soul  as  they  do  the  body.14 
Probably  for  that  reason  the  angel  Sraosha  is  invoked  in  the 
Avesta  to  protect  in  both  lives  ‘against  the  onslaughts  of  Aeshma, 
which  the  evil-minded  Aeshma,  together  with  the  demon-created 
Vldhatu,  launches.’  15 

II 

The  soul  of  the  righteous  in  Pahlavi  literature.  The  Aves- 
tan  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  significant  passages  cited  above, 
is  stated  in  even  more  fully  developed  form  in  the  Pahlavi  books. 

The  Iranian  Bundahishn,16  to  begin  with,  furnishes  us 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  immediate  fate  of  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  wicked  alike,  and  the  passage  is  worth 
translating  literally. 

When  men  die,  the  soul  sits  for  three  nights  near  the 
place  where  his  head  was;  and  on  those  nights,  (he) 
who  (is)  the  demon  Vizarsh,  with  (his)  associates 
(hamkaran),  looks  at  them  (i.e.  the  souls)  with  great 
intent  (vas  handac),17  and  always  turning  his  back  to 

11  See  below,  pages  12-13,  15-16. 

12  Vd.  19.  29. 

13  Vd.  19.  28.  For  the  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  see  below,  p.  62,  n.  12. 

14  Vd.  5.  8,  9. 

15  Ys.  57.  25;  cf.  similarly  (but  applied  to  Mithra)  Yt.  10.  93.  For  refer¬ 
ences  in  Pahlavi  literature,  see  below,  pages  83-85. 

18  On  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  recensions 
of  the  Bundahishn  (here  designated  as  Bd.  and  IrBd.  respectively),  see  West, 
Pahlavi  Literature ,  in  GIrPh.  2.  98-102;  Anklesaria,  Bundahishn ,  introd. 
p.  xix-xxxvi. 

17  Better  so,  than  to  read  an  lap  with  Modi;  cf.  Modi,  An  Untranslated 
Chapter  of  the  Bundehesh,  p.  58,  n.  27  (full  title  is  given  below  in  n.  21). 
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the  fire  18  which  is  kindled  there.  Therefore  fire  is  kept 
burning  during  those  three  nights  till  day,  at  the  place 
where  his  head  was.  When  the  fire  is  not  (kindled 
there),  he  (i.e.  Vlzarsh)  keeps  his  back  turned  to  the 
Atash-varahram  (Fire)  or  (abav)  to  the  Fires  which  are 
of  like  grandeur  ( hamawrank ). 

During  19  the  three  nights,  when  cutting  ( karlnisn ) 
and  dissolution  (visopisn) 20  come  upon  the  body,  then 
there  seems  to  him  to  be  as  much  distress  as  there  does 
to  a  man  when  his  house  is  destroyed.  During  those 
three  days  the  soul  sits  near  the  head  (lit.  the  top  part 
of  the  body)  with  the  hope  that  ‘it  may  so  happen 
that  the  blood  may  be  warmed  up  ( xdn  tapet)  and  the 
breath  may  enter  the  body  {vat  d  tan  ravet),  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  go  once  more  [into  the  body].’ 21 

The  Pahlavi  text  then  goes  on  to  depict  the  happy  experiences 
of  the  soul  of  the  righteous  alone : — 

And  after  the  third  night,  at  dawn,22  if  the  soul  be 
pious,  it  says  thus:  ‘Happy23  is  he  by  whom  that 
which  is  his  (becomes)  the  happiness  of  anyone  else 

18  See  below,  page  16,  note  36. 

19  A  new  paragraph  should  begin  here  and  run  on  to  the  next.  Differently 
Dr.  Modi. 

20  Modi,  ‘pain  and  misery.’ 

21  IrBd.  30.  2,  3  (=  Modi,  An  Untranslated  Chapter  of  the  Bundehesh,  in 
JBBRAS.  21.  49-65;  reprinted  in  his  Asiatic  Papers,  1.  217-234,  Bombay, 
1905).  The  chapter  is  the  30th  in  order  in  Anklesaria’s  edition  (see  his 
introd.  p.  xxvi,  col.  B).  Better  so  numbered  than  37th,  as  taken  by  West  in 
SBE.  5,  introd.  p.  37,  and  accepted  by  Modi.  The  Pahlavi  text  of  this 
chapter  is  found  in  Anklesaria’s  Bundahishn  (photo-zincograph  facsimile), 
p.  199-205. 

22  Instead  of  ‘during  the  first  three  nights,’  as  in  other  accounts  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  soul. 

23  The  Av.  word  ustd  is  translated  in  the  Pahlavi  by  newak  ( nek ),  which 
means  ‘good,  beautiful,  happy,  blessed.’  This  is  a  translation  of  the  opening 
of  the  Ushtavaiti  Gatha;  cf.  page  10,  above. 
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<  that  is,  (if)  l  am  good,  everybody  will  be  good 
through  me  >.  Oharmazd,  through  His  sovereign  will, 
granted  (happiness)  to  me.’ 24 

The  Artak  Vlraz  Namak  in  its  turn  describes  the  vision 
seen  by  Viraz.  During  the  first  night  of  his  journey  from  the 
realms  of  the  living  to  those  of  the  dead,  having  been  welcomed 
by  the  angels  Srosh  (Religious  Obedience)  and  Atar  (Fire)  as 
guides,  he  saw  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge  the 
soul  of  a  pious  man  who  had  just  departed  this  life,  hovering 
near  the  head  of  his  corpse  and  chanting  the  words  of  the  Gatha 
stanza  noted  above.25  On  the  whole,  the  account  given  in  this 
work  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask  of 
the  Avesta  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Datastan  i 
Denik  26  likewise  closely  follows  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  but  adds 
one  detail  to  the  composite  picture,  which  may  be  worth  noting 
here.  It  tells  us  that  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  as  it  rests  near 
its  earthly  tenement  during  the  three  days,  appears  clothed  in 
white  raiment  ( vastrak  i  spet  daret). 

The  Datastan  i  Denik  offers  much  new  material  on  the 

r 

subject.  According  to  this  text,  when  a  righteous  man  passes 
away,  his  soul  remains  on  earth  for  three  nights,  doubtful  about 
its  allotted  destination  (gas)  and  in  fear  of  the  Accounting 
(hamar)  at  the  Judgment  Seat.  As  it  sits  there  beholding  its 
own  good  and  wicked  deeds,27  it  experiences  trepidation  con¬ 
cerning  the  crossing  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  yet  feels  assured  of 
the  good  outcome  because  — 

24  IrBd.  30.  3. 

25  AVN.  4.  1-14.  The  account  of  the  journey  commences  with  this  chapter. 

26  PhlRiv.  23.  1-4  (  =  PhlHN.  2.  1-6),  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  81-82.  The  Pahlavi 
treatise  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  texts  on  Parsi  ceremonies, 
customs,  traditions,  and  contains  much  legendary  material.  It  devotes  a 
full  chapter  to  the  fate  of  the  soul,  §  1-17  dealing  with  that  of  the  righteous, 
and  §  18-35  dealing  with  that  of  the  wicked.  The  account  closely  follows 
the  Pahlavi  version  of  HN.  2. 

27  DD.  24.  1,  2. 
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the  soul  obtains,  during  the  first  night,  pleasure 
(ramisn)  from  its  own  good  thoughts;  the  second  night 
from  its  own  good  words;  and  the  third  night  from  its 
own  good  deeds.  And  if,  along  with  its  righteousness, 
there  be  any  sin,  even  though  it  may  be  (merely)  in  its 
beginning  (pa  bun  estet ),  the  first  retribution  ( patfrds ) 28 
in  atonement  (tocisn)  for  the  wicked  deeds  occurs 
during  the  same  third  night.29 

Thus  the  soul  of  the  pious,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  righteous,  has 
to  undergo  some  part  of  the  punishment  accorded  to  the  wicked 
for  his  sins  of  commission  and  omission. 

The  same  book  describes  how  ‘happiness’  comes  to  the  soul 
on  the  first  night  on  account  of  its  good  thoughts,  but  ‘  annoyance  ’ 
(bes)  because  of  its  former  evil  thoughts;  it  experiences  ‘  pleasure’ 
on  the  second  night  on  account  of  its  good  words,  but  ‘dis¬ 
comfort’  (< dusxvarih )  because  of  its  former  evil  words;  and,  on 
the  third  night,  it  enjoys  ‘exaltation’  on  account  of  its  good 
deeds,  yet  some  ‘retribution’  ( patfras )  is  visited  upon  the  soul 
owing  to  its  evil  deeds.30 

It  is  during  these  three  nights,  according  to  the  Bundahishn, 
that  the  demon  Vizarsh,  noted  above,  struggles  with  the  souls 
of  men  that  have  passed  away.31  With  his  devilish  crew  he 
tries  to  ensnare  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  casting  a  noose  (band) 
around  its  neck  to  drag  it  off  to  hell ;  but  he  fails  in  his  attempt 
and  the  snare  falls  off.32 

Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Avesta,  the  Pahlavi  writers 
picture  the  newly  departed  soul  as  more  or  less  helpless,  and 
they  indulge  in  elaborate  descriptions  of  how  it  must  rely  upon 

28  The  second  retribution  occurs  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge  (see  DD.  24.  6); 
see  below,  page  78. 

29  DD.  24.  4.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  author  displays 
practical  wisdom  and  originality  of  thought;  he  seems  to  assume  that  the 
righteous  soul  is  not  without  some  faults  which  must  be  expiated. 

30  DD.  20.  1,2;  cf.  also  West  in  SBE.  18.  46. 

*  31  Bd.  28.  18;  IrBd.  30.  2;  see  above,  pages  12-13. 

32  PhlVd.  19.  29,  comm.;  cf.  below,  page  63,  note  22. 
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the  righteous  Srosh  for  protection  from  evil  influences.  Srosh 
will  afford  this  guardianship  if  he  is  properly  propitiated  by  the 
surviving  relatives  33 ;  and  hence  among  the  Zoroastrians  from 
Sasanian  times  onwards  great  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  ceremonies  34  performed  in  his  honor  during  the  period  while 
the  soul  is  presumed  still  to  remain  in  this  world.  Its  state  at 
this  critical  moment  is  frequently  compared  in  the  Pahlavi  texts 
to  that  of  a  new-born  infant,  which  requires  care  and  protection 
from  the  demons,35  and  for  this  reason  a  bright  fire  should  be 
kept  constantly  burning  during  these  three  days  near  the  place 
where  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid.36 

A  significant  question  is  asked  in  the  Pahlavi  texts  as  to 
whether  the  soul  ( ruvan )  is  conscious  of  suffering  while  the  body 
(tan)  is  resolved  into  its  elements  ( banjiSn ) 37  at  death.  The 
Datastan  i  Denlk  states  that  when  once  the  soul  has 
departed  from  the  body,  the  corpse  itself  is  inert,  unmoving  and 
devoid  of  feeling;  but  the  soul,  through  its  spiritual  perception, 
is  aware  of  what  is  taking  place,38  though  this  causes  no  distress 
in  the  case  of  a  soul  destined  for  salvation.  We  are  expressly 
told,  furthermore,  that  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  while  seeing 
the  body  thus  destroyed,  is  filled  with  great  joy,  being  cofifident 
of  attaining  to  the  Best  Existence  which  is  really  in  sight  as  a 
result  of  the  merits  it  has  accumulated  while  in  the  body.  Such 

83  Bd.  30.  29;  §N§.  17.  3;  DD.  28.  6;  see  below,  p.  18-19,  25-26. 

84  The  locus  classicus  for  these  ceremonies  is  PhlVd.  8.  22,  comm.;  also 
SN§.  17.  3-5  and  DD.  81.  12-15.  A  reference  to  such  ceremonies  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  a  passage  of  the  early  Christian  writer  Arnobius  (about  300  A.D.), 
Adversus  Nationes,  2.  62:  ‘The  Magians  assert  that  they  have  commendatory 
prayers  by  which  some  powers  or  other  are  appeased  and  make  the  road  easy  for 
those  who  are  striving  to  fly  up  to  heaven.’  Cf.  Clemen,  Pers.  Religion ,  p.  191- 
192;  also  Boklen,  Pars.  Eschatologie,  p.  38.  See  p.  86,  n.  76. 

86  DD.  28.  2-6;  81.  3. 

36  IrBd.  30.  2;  DD.  28.  4,  5.  This  custom  is  observed  among  the  Parsis 
to  this  day,  the  fire  being  kept  constantly  burning  for  three  days,  as  also 
near  the  cradle  of  a  new-born  babe.  (Cf.  also  SNS.  12.  11-12,  and  SD. 
16.  1-3.) 

37  See  above,  page  9,  note  2;  and  later,  page  33,  note  1. 

38  DD.  16.  1-3;  cf.  also  PhlRiv.  24.  1  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  89). 
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a  soul  is  equally  certain  of  the  Final  Renovation,  when  life  shall 
once  more  be  united  with  the  flesh,  and  consequently  it  utters  a 
cry  spiritually  that,  even  if  the  organized  body  ( tan  i  pasaxt)  is 
thus  destroyed  at  death, 

at  last  the  body  {tan)  and  life  (jan)  shall  be  joined  39  at 
the  time  of  the  Resurrection.40 

This  thought  of  the  Resurrection  becomes  a  source  of  happiness 
and  hope  to  the  spirit  of  the  body  and  also  to  other  good  spirits, 
but  is  fear  and  torment  to  the  demons  and  fiends.41 

A  somewhat  different  point  of  view  is  presented  both  in  the 
passage  from  the  Iranian  Bundahishn,  already  cited,  and  in  the 
Denkart  (9.  16.  6).  The  latter  passage  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  on  account  of  its  presumably  being  taken  out  of  the  old 
Sutkar  Nask.  According  to  this  text  the  consciousness  ( bob ) 
remains  near  the  body  {tan),  and  tries  to  protect  the  corpse 
from  the  coming  dissolution  {visopisn).  As  it  sees  the  body 
being  destroyed,  it  feels  great  unhappiness  (< asatih ),  and  its 
grief  and  alarm  are  compared  to  the  panic  felt  by  a  ewe  when 
she  sees  one  of  her  young  in  danger  and  rushes  to  its  rescue. 
The  distress  felt  by  the  consciousness  increases  as  it  reflects  on 
the  misery  {hanaklh)  and  dissolution  that  has  come  upon  the 
once  happy  and  beautiful  body.42 

39  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Avesta,  the  form  (kohrp)  or  body 
(tanu)  is  once  more  renewed  at  the  Resurrection  (see  Yt.  13.  61;  WFr.  4.  3, 
cf.  Haas,  ‘An  Avestan  Fragment  on  the  Resurrection,’  in  Spiegel  Memorial 
Volume,  p.  181-187,  Bombay,  1908).  The  individual  assumes  the  new  body 
of  the  hereafter  (Phi.  tan  i  pasin)  at  the  rejuvenescence  or  renewal  of  the 
world  ( frasokdroti ).  See  Jackson,  GIrPh.  2.  674.  Further  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  reserved  for  my  monograph,  to  be  published  later,  on  the  Zoroastrian 
Doctrine  of  a  General  Judgment. 

40  DD.  16.  7.  West  (in  SBE.  18.  38)  translates  this  somewhat  differently. 

41  DD.  16.  8. 

42  Dk.  9.  16.  6-7;  cf.  West,  SBE.  37.  201,  and  Sanjana,  vol.  17,  text,  p. 
36-37,  tr.  p.  29-30. 
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III 

The  soul  of  the  righteous  in  Parsi-Persian  literature. 

By  way  of  supplement  we  may  briefly  mention  the  account  of 
the  subject  contained  in  the  Parsi-Persian  literature  of  the  post- 
Sasanian  period.  Among  these  works  the  most  important  and 
the  most  often  quoted  by  the  Parsi  compilers  of  the  Persian 
Rivayats,  or  religious  ‘traditions,’  are  the  treatises  known  as 
Sad  Dar,43  properly  so  called,  and  the  Sad  Dar  Bundahish.44 

The  Sad  Dar  Bundahish,  alone  among  these  late  Zoro- 
astrian  writings,  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  immediate 
fate  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  undoubtedly 
following  the  Pahlavi  accounts.  The  soul’s  experience  during 
the  first  days  after  death  is  described  as  follows: — 

It  is  said  in  the  Revelation  (den),  that  when  life  (Jan) 
goes  out  of  the  body  (tan),  the  soul  (ravan)  remains  in 
this  world  for  three  days.  It  goes  to  the  place  where 
it  departed  from  the  body,  and  longs  for  the  body,  and 
wishes  that  it  may  once  more  be  within  the  body.45 

Both  the  Sad  Dar  and  the  Sad  Dar  Bundahish  speak  at 
length  about  the  advantages  of  a  person’s  celebrating  a  ceremony 
for  his  ‘living  soul’  (zinda  ravan), 46  and  thus  propitiating  the 
angel  Srosh  in  advance,  so  that  when  the  man  passes  away, 
Srosh  may  keep  watch  over  his  soul  during  the  first  three  days 
and  nights  and  protect  it  from  harm  at  the  hands  of  Ahriman 
and  the  demons.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  anticipatory  act 

43  There  are  two  metrical  versions  of  the  Sad  Dar  now  extant  besides  the 
prose  original.  See  Dhabhar,  introd.  p.  5. 

44  These  treatises  and  works  of  a  like  nature  are  sometimes  called  ‘Old 
Rivayats'  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  ‘New  or  Greater  Rivayats.' 

45SDBd.  99.  1.  The  chapter  is  translated  here  (see  also  p.  44)  for  the 
first  time.  For  the  text  see  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  168-170.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  whole  chapter  is  quoted  in  the  RivDH.,  vol.  1,  p.  149-151, 
though  the  compiler  fails  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact. 

48  This  has  become  the  technical  term  for  the  ceremony  among  the  Parsis. 
For  the  description  of  the  rite  see  Modi,  Religious  Ceremonies ,  p.  444-446. 
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of  piety  is  that,  if  his  death  occurs  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
one  to  perform  the  usual  three-night  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
Srosh,  the  celebrant’s  soul  has  already  received  the  necessary 
protection  and  desired  salvation;  and  since  a  rite  for  the  living 
soul  has  been  celebrated,  there  are  no  arrears  for  him,  and  he 
is  free.47 

The  Parsi-Persian  Rivayats,48  with  their  usual  emphasis  on 
the  performance  of  rituals,  lay  special  stress  on  the  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  Srosh.  They  depict  the  soul  as  being  harassed  on 
all  sides  by  Ahriman  and  his  demonic  host;  it  is  compared  to  a 
sheep  pursued  by  a  wolf,  or  to  a  traveler  who  has  lost  his  way; 
protection  is  afforded  by  Srosh  alone,  and  the  ceremonies  in  his 
honor  are  therefore  indispensable.  We  give  here  in  extenso  the 
passage  from  the  Rivayat  of  Kama  Bahra,  which  is  not 
available  to  scholars  in  translation. 

And  it  is  said  in  the  Revelation  thus:  ‘When  life  is 
separated  from  the  body,  the  wicked  Ahriman,  together 
with  all  the  demons,  tries  to  capture  the  soul  in  order 
that  they  may  drag  it  to  hell.  The  soul  is  frightened 
by  Ahriman  and  his  demonic  host,  just  as  a  sheep  is 
frightened  by  a  wolf.  It  is  pursued  by  demons,  as  one 
chased  by  a  powerful  enemy.  The  soul  is  harassed  and 
perplexed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  traveler  who  has 
lost  his  way.  During  those  three  days  when  the  soul 
remains  on  earth,  it  suffers  greater  distress  and  misery 
than  is  experienced  by  the  wicked  in  hell  for  a  period 
of  nine  thousand  years.49 

47  SD.  58.  1-12.  Cf.  also  SD.  47.  3;  87.  1;  SDBd.  43  (=  ed.  Dhabhar 
p.  113-114);  RivDH.  vol.  2,  p.  35-42  (cf.  Gujarati  vers.  p.  87-88). 

48  These  Rivayats,  properly  so-called,  were  compiled  mostly  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  A.D.  (1478-1773), 
and  as  such  they  are  too  modern  to  be  accepted  as  authorities  in  matters 
religious. 

49  The  reason  for  the  author’s  bringing  the  grim  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  soul  to  such  a  climax  is  explained  by  the  lines  that  follow. 
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But  if  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Srosh  are  celebrated, 
the  angel  Srosh  keeps  watch  over  the  soul.  If  the 
ceremony  is  performed  for  one  day  only,  the  angel  Srosh 
protects  the  soul  simply  for  that  period;  if  it  is  per¬ 
formed  for  two  days,  the  protection  afforded  by  Srosh 
is  for  that  period  only;  and  if  it  is  performed  for  all 
the  days,  the  angel  Srosh  protects  the  soul  during  all 
those  days.’ 50 

Before  we  conclude  this  section,  we  may  briefly  add  a  unique 
allusion  found  in  the  Rivayat  of  Shahpur  Baruch  I, 
which  pictures  the  soul  as  growing  from  infancy  to  manhood 
during  the  three  nights: — 

On  the  first  day  (after  death)  the  size  of  the  soul  is 
like  that  of  a  newly  born  infant.  On  the  second  day 
the  soul  grows  to  the  size  of  a  child  at  the  age  of  seven.51 
On  the  third  day  the  size  of  the  soul  becomes  as  that 
of  an  adult 52  at  the  age  of  fifteen.53 

Following  the  Pahlavi  Datastan  i  Denlk,54  the  Sad  Dar 
Bundahish  and  the  Rivayat  of  Kama  Bahra  inform  us  that  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  does  not  feel  any  pain  or  misery  when  the 
corporeal  body  is  destroyed  after  death.55 

50  RivDH.  vol.  i,  p.  148  (=  Gujarati  vers.  p.  347);  cf.  also  p.  151  and 
especially  SDBd.  49.  1-10  (=  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  120-121). 

61  A  Parsi  child  is  generally  invested  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  girdle  at 
the  age  of  seven  (the  Navjot  ceremony)  and  is  thus  initiated  into  the  Zoro- 
astrian  fold.  Cf.  Vd.  15.  45;  Dk.,  ed.  Sanjana,  vol.  4,  ch.  170  (Eng.  tr.  p.  263). 

62  According  to  the  Avesta  both  men  and  women  come  of  age  at  fifteen. 
Cf.  Yt.  8.  13,  14;  14.  17;  Ys.  9.  5. 

63  RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  147  (=  Gujarati  vers.  p.  346). 

M  See  above,  pages  16-17. 

“SDBd.  24.  1  (=  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  93);  RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  148  (=  Gujarati 
vers.  p.  349). 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  WICKED  DURING  THE  FIRST 
THREE  NIGHTS  AFTER  DEATH 

I 

The  soul  of  the  wicked  in  the  Later  Avesta.  In  accordance 
with  the  Zoroastrian  fondness  for  symmetry,  the  experience  of 
the  soul  of  the  wicked,  as  it  lingers  in  anguish  near  the  body, 
is  the  exact  opposite  in  every  detail  to  that  of  the  righteous  soul. 
The  description  given  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask  is  as  follows : — 

Zarathushtra  asked  Ahura  Mazdah:  ‘O  Ahura  Maz¬ 
dah,  most  holy  Spirit,  Creator  of  the  material  world, 
Thou  Holy  One !  When  a  wicked  one  dies,1  wdiere  does 
his  soul  abide  that  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘There,  indeed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head,  O  holy  Zarathushtra,  it  runs  about 
chanting  the  words  of  the  Kima  Gatha:  “Unto  what 
land,  Ahura  Mazdah,  shall  I  go  to  flee,2  whither  to 
flee?  3  On  that  night  his  soul  experiences  as  much 

*The  Avesta  employs  a  different  set  of  words  to  describe  things  and 
actions  ^  hen  connected  with  Ahnmaman  creatures,  to  which  category  the 
wicked  belong.  The  head  of  the  righteous  is  vaydana,  while  that  of  the  wicked 
is  kamaraba;  the  righteous  ‘passes  away’  ( raed -),  while  the  wicked  ‘dies’ 
(mar-) ;  and  so  forth.  See  Frachtenberg,  ‘Ormazdian  and  Ahrimanian  words 
in  Avestan,’  in  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume,  p.  269-289,  Bombay,  1908;  and 
H.  Guntert,  Uber  die  ahurischen  und  daevisclien  Ausdriicke  im  Awesta,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  1914  (Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
Phil. -hist.  Klasse,  1914,  13.  Abhandlung);  cf.  also  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  218-219! 

2  namdi  .  .  .  name,  inf.  ‘to  evade,  flee.’  Phi.  vers,  pa  ny&iln  is  wrong. 
See  Bthl.  AirWb.  1071. 

3  The  opening  line  of  Ys.  46,  beginning  with  the  words  kam  namdi  zqm. 
The  Kima  Gatha  is  the  last  section  of  the  second  Gatha.  The  line  quoted 
in  HN.  is  a  rendering  of  the  original  Gathic  into  Later  Avestan,  which  also 
adds  the  words  Ahura  Mazdah.  ’  The  selection  of  this  particular  section  as 
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unhappiness  as  all  that  which  (he  experienced  as)  a 
living  being.’ 

‘Where  does  his  soul  abide  on  the  second  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘There,  indeed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head,  O  holy  Zarathushtra,  it  runs  about 
chanting  the  words  of  the  Kima  Gatha:  “Unto  what 
land,  Ahura  Mazdah,  shall  I  go  to  flee,  whither  to 
flee?”  On  that  night  his  soul  experiences  as  much 
unhappiness  as  all  that  which  (he  experienced  as)  a 
living  being.’ 

‘Where  does  his  soul  abide  on  the  third  night?’ 

Ahura  Mazdah  answered:  ‘There,  indeed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head,  O  holy  Zarathushtra,  it  runs  about 
chanting  the  words  of  the  Kima  Gatha:  “Unto  what 
land,  Ahura  Mazdah,  shall  I  go  to  flee,  whither  to 
flee?”  On  that  night  his  soul  experiences  as  much 
unhappiness  as  all  that  which  (he  experienced  as)  a 
living  being.’  4 

Thus  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  nights  after  death  the 
soul  of  the  wicked  cries  aloud  the  Wail  of  Woe,  the  Gatha  of 
lamentation,  which  begins  with  the  verse  kg,m  tidmoi  zg,m  kuQra 
ndm  di  ayeril. 

The  cause  of  these  lamentations  of  the  soul  is  obvious.  Be¬ 
sides  the  mental  anguish  suffered  on  account  of  a  life  spent  in 
sin,  there  is  the  prospect  of  the  impending  doom  at  the  Chinvat 
Bridge  5  and  meanwhile,  we  may  suppose,  the  attack  by  the 

the  Wail  of  Woe  is  as  appropriate  as  is  the  choice  of  Ys.  43  for  the  Song  of 
Salvation. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Sutkar  Nask  was  a 
commentary  on  Ys.  46.  The  summary  of  this  chapter  is  given  in  the  Denkart 
(bk.  9.  16  =  SBE.  37.  199-204),  of  which  sections  1  and  2  deal  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  demon  of  death;  §  3  records  that  the  soul  alone  sees  the 
events  of  the  spiritual  state;  and  §4-8  are  concerned  with  the  treatment  of 
the  corpse  and  the  misery  of  the  consciousness.  See  also  SBE.  37.  276-282 
367-370. 

4  HN.  2  ( =  Yt.  22).  19-24. 

5  See  below,  pages  55,  70. 
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demons  of  destruction,  Vlzaresha  and  his  foul  associates  Asto- 
vldhatu  and  Vayu.6  Such  is  the  first  step  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  and  his  fiendish  hosts  over  the  lost  soul  as  it 
hovers  for  three  nights  near  its  fleshly  dwelling. 

II 

The  soul  of  the  wicked  in  Pahlavi  literature.  The  Avestan 
passages  cited  above  are  fully  supported  by  the  Pahlavi  books 
and  are  supplemented  by  the  later  Persian  writings. 

The  Artak  Viraz  Namak  narrates  how  Saint  Vlraz, 
after  completing  his  journey  to  the  realms  of  the  pious  dead, 
came  back  to  the  Chinvat  Bridge  accompanied  by  his  heavenly 
guides  Srosh  and  Atar,  who  granted  him  a  vision  of  the  lot  of 
the  wicked.  This  time  he  saw  the  soul  of  a  sinful  man,  and  was 
informed  of  the  terrible  tortures  it  had  undergone  during  the 
three  nights  after  death.  The  description  7  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

The  account  of  the  fate  of  the  sinful  during  the  three  nights, 
as  given  in  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat,  is  also  more  or  less  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  Hadhokht  Nask.  The  only  additional 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  depicts  the  wicked  soul  as  wrapped 
in  tom  and  stinking  rags  ( vastrak  i  dantak  u  putak).8 

The  Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat,  or  *  Ordinances  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,’  further  states  that  all  the  sins  and  crimes 
committed  by  a  person  in  his  lifetime  are  now  seen  by  him  with  his 
own  eyes  during  these  three  days  and  nights.9 

According  to  another  Pahlavi  work,  the  Datastan  i  Den  Ik, 
the  wicked  soul,  during  the  three  nights,  vividly  beholds  all  the 
sin  it  has  committed  in  this  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the  righteous, 
it  is  doubtful  at  first  about  its  own  destination,  but  soon  realizing 

6  For  the  Avestan  passages  cf.  page  12,  above,  notes  12-15. 

7  AVN.  17.  1-9. 

8  PhlRiv.  23.  18-21  (=  PhlHN.  2.  19-24);  cf.  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  85-86. 

9  MX.  2.  158-160. 
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the  situation,  it  experiences  grievous  dread  regarding  its  final 
accounting  and  the  terrors  that  await  it  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Chinvat  Bridge,  which  only  anticipate  the  horrors  of  Hell.10 
The  account  continues: — 

On  the  first  night  the  soul  becomes  restless  on 
account  of  its  own  evil  thoughts,  on  the  second  night  on 
account  of  its  own  evil  words,  and  on  the  third  night  on 
account  of  its  own  evil  deeds;  but  owing  to  the  good 
works  which  it  has  done  in  the  world,  the  Spirit  of  (its) 
Good  Thoughts  ( menuk  i  humenisnlh)  comes  to  the 
soul  on  the  first  night,  the  Spirit  of  Good  Words 
{menuk  i  hugovisnih)  on  the  second  night,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Good  Deeds  {menuk  i  hukwiisnih)  on  the  third 
night,  and  the  soul  becomes  happy  and  courageous. 11 

Thus  the  soul  of  the  wicked,  if  not  absolutely  immersed  in  sin, 
receives  a  certain  amount  of  recompense  for  such  works  of 
merit  as  it  may  have  performed  in  this  world.  The  sufferings 
of  the  spirit  during  those  three  nights  are  thus  made  somewhat 
more  bearable. 

The  Bundahishn  in  its  Indian  recension  speaks  of  the 
demon  Vlzar(e)sh  and  how  he  struggles  with  the  souls  of  men 
doomed  to  perdition,  carrying  them  away  terror-stricken.12  The 
account  which  the  text  gives  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Videvdat,  as  already  noted.  The  Iranian  Bundahishn, 
however,  which  is  in  general  fuller,  describes  the  wicked  soul  as 
lamenting  thus: — 

‘With  the  body,  while  life  was  still  within  the  body, 

I  have  wandered  a  wandering  {be  dobarisn  dobaret 

10  DD.  25.  1,  2. 

11  DD.  25.  4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  the  author  of  the  book 
assumes  that  the  wicked  are  not  altogether  wicked.  They  too  may  have 
performed  some  good  actions  in  the  course  of  their  life,  and  are  justified  in 
receiving  some  consideration.  Cf.  above,  page  15. 

12  Bd.  28.  18. 
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hdm).u  To  what  place 14  shall  I  flee  at  last  from 
here?’  15 


Thus  the  soul  of  the  wicked  cherishes  the  vain  hope  that  by 
some  miracle  it  may  re-enter  the  body  in  order  to  have  a  chance 
to  make  up  for  the  sins  committed  during  its  life  on  earth. 

The  account  given  in  the  Datastan  i  Den  Ik  matches 
exactly  with  the  point  brought  out  above  in  the  passage  from 
the  Iranian  Bundahishn.  Thus  it  states  that  when  the  soul  of 
the  wicked  sees  the  body  being  destroyed  ‘it  becomes  desirous 
of  its  bodily  existence  once  more’  and  utters  a  cry  of  repentance 
thus: — 

‘During  my  bodily  existence  and  worldly  progress, 
why  did  I  not  atone  for  my  sins?  Why  did  I  not 
accumulate  merits?  .  .  .  With  this  body,  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  atone  for  sin  (and  thus)  to 
release  ( boxtan )  the  soul,  but  now  I  am  separated  from 
everything— the  joy  of  the  material  world  and  the 
great  hope  of  the  spiritual  world;  and  I  have  attained 
to  (i.e.  I  am  subjected  to)  the  severe  accounting  and 
to  greater  danger.’ 16 

As  it  utters  these  words,  realizing  that  the  chance  for  escape 
from  perdition  is  lost  for  all  time,  the  destruction  of  the  body 
causes  great  grief  and  misery  to  the  soul.17 

And  now  we  turn  once  more  to  the  question  of  the  commend¬ 
atory  ceremonies.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
Gathas  and  the  Later  Avesta  goes,18  the  performance  of  rites, 

The  auxiliary  horn  with  passive  past  participle  forms  the  perfect.  Alodi 
takes  it  with  the  sentence  following,  and  reads  it  as  hornanam  ‘in  the  sense 
of  azdm .’ 

14  Ys.  46.  1,  quoted  with  slight  variation. 

10  IrBd.  30.  3.  (Cf.  Anklesaria,  p.  200,  facsimile  edition  of  ms.) 

16  DD.  16.  4;  contrast  pages  16-17,  above. 

17  DD.  16.  5;  cf.  also  Dk.  9.  16.  8,  and  PhlRiv.  24.  1-2  (=  ed.  Dhabhar, 
p.  89-90). 

18  In  the  light  of  these  writings,  we  can  safely  say  that  death  ends  the  state 
of  probation,  i.e.  after  death  man  can  no  longer  acquire  either  merit  or  demerit. 
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even  during  the  first  three  nights  after  death,  would  be  a  mere 
act  of  supererogation  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  while  it  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  unavailing  in  the  case  of  the  wicked. 
As  already  noted,  the  Pahlavi  and  later  Persian  writings  em¬ 
phasize  greatly  the  importance  of  the  celebration  of  these 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  angel  Srosh,  as  enabling  him  to 
guard  the  soul  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  evil  powers,  but 
they  fail  to  show  how  the  wicked  could  thereby  claim  his  pro¬ 
tection.  In  the  absence  of  explicit  statements,  we  can  at  least 
fancy  from  the  spirit  of  these  later  texts  that  such  ceremonies, 
which  are  considered  to  be  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  departed 
soul,  are  not  only  helpful  as  strengthening  and  gladdening  the 
righteous  but  may  prove  a  source  of  comfort  even  to  the  wicked.19 

Ill 

The  soul  of  the  wicked  in  Parsi-Persian  literature.  Turning 

now  to  the  New  Persian  Zoroastrian  writings  of  the  Parsis,  the 
Sad  Dar  Bundahish,  in  discussing  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
soul  during  the  first  three  nights,  briefly  describes  how  the  soul 
feels  terrible  pain  when  the  body  is  disposed  of,  uttering  words 
of  woe  and  repentance  for  bringing  upon  itself  eternal  damnation 
through  its  own  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds;  and,  wailing 
bitterly,  it  rebukes  the  body  it  once  inhabited,  in  the  following 
words : — 

(4)  *  O  the  coward  ( na  javanmard)  that  thou  art ! 
When  the  manly  ones  ( mardan ) 20  sought  duty  and 
good  works,  thou  soughtest  property  and  wealth  (mal 
u  x'asta),  that  (thy)  sons,  daughters,  and  relatives 
might  enjoy  and  squander!  And  thou  didst  not  do 
any  good  work  for  my  sake,  who  am  the  soul,  and 
didst  not  accumulate  ( na  anduxli)  any  merit  ( ciz  i  beh ) 
which  may  come  to  my  assistance. 

19  Cf.  DD.  chaps.  8-13,  and  especially  Afrin  i  Artak  Fravart  14. 

20  Better  read  thus;  all  mss.  have  muradan. 
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(5)  Now  the  relatives  are  not  performing  any  duty 
and  good  works  on  our  behalf ;  and  the  property  and 
(the  fruit)  of  thy  labors  which  thou  didst  earn  and  lay 
up,  these  they  (i.e.  relatives)  are  now  squandering;  and 
they  do  not  consecrate  the  sacred  cake  ( drdn )  on  our 
behalf.  On  account  of  thy  doings  ( kardar )  I  shall  fall 
in  torment  ( lazab )  and  punishment  (‘ nqubat )  and 
retribution  ( padafrah )  till  the  Resurrection  ( ristaxiz ) 
and  the  future  body  ( tan  i  pasin).' 

Thus  repenting  and  rebuking,  bewailing  and  bemoaning  its 
wretched  lot,  the  soul  of  the  wicked  proceeds  on  its  journey  to 
the  world  beyond  on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death.21 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sorrowful  experience  of  the  wicked  soul 
during  the  first  three  days  and  nights,  while  it  hovers  about 
the  body. 

21  SDBd.  24.  2-8  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  93-94).  The  whole  chapter  is  quoted, 
though  without  mention  of  the  fact,  in  the  Rivayat  of  Kama  Bahra;  see 
RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  148-149  (=  Gujarati  vers.  p.  349-350). 
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THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  DAENA,  OR  CONSCIENCE, 
TO  THE  SOUL,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GATHAS 

Introduction:  discussion  of  the  term  Daena.  The  concept 
of  the  Daena,  or  Conscience,  and  the  role  it  plays  in  determining 
man’s  destiny  hereafter,  is  one  of  Zarathushtra’s  fundamental 
doctrines  and  forms  a  keynote  of  his  eschatological  teachings  in 
the  Gathas. 

The  technical  term  daena  has  been  variously  interpreted  by 
scholars,  and  consequently  calls  for  comment.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  two  distinct  concepts  in  this 
word.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  used  objectively  in  the  sense  of 
'religion’  in  numerous  passages  both  in  the  Gathas  and  in  the 
Later  Avesta.1  What  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  here  is  the 
other  and  more  subjective  sense,  which  Bartholomae  would 
render  as  ‘inner  being,  spiritual  ego,  individuality’  (inneres 
Wesen,  geistiges  Ich,  Individualitat).2  A  number  of  scholars, 
following  his  view,  have  understood  the  word  as  ‘ego’  or  ‘self.’ 3 

1  Bthl.  AirlVb.  662-665,  s-v-  1  daena,-.  Bartholomae  makes  two  separate 
entries,  as  if  there  were  two  etymologically  distinct  words,  but  this  seems 
improbable,  even  if  no  satisfactory  etymology  for  daena,-  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed.  See  Persson,  Beitr.  zur  idg.  IVorlforschung ,  p.  717-718;  Autran, 
Sumerien  et  Indo-Europeen,  p.  153;  Oliphant,  JAOS.  32.  412-413. 

2  Bthl.  AirWb.  665-667,  s.v.  2  daena-.  Bartholomae  explains  more  fully 
in  his  footnote  (here  rendered  from  the  German)  as  follows:  4  A  theologico- 
philosophical  concept,  the  totality  of  the  psychic  and  religious  characteristics 
of  a  person,  his  psychic  and  religious  individuality.  It  lives  on  after  his 
death  as  an  independent  being  (cf.  under  fravasay-) ,  so  as  finally  to  accompany 
the  one  who  has  risen  again  (or  his  soul)  to  Paradise  or  Hell,  after  it  had 
appeared  to  him  (or  to  his  soul)  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  or  a  hideous  maiden, 
as  a  reflection,  so  to  speak,  of  his  inner  being.’ 

3  Thus  Reitzenstein,  Das  iran.  Erldsungsmystcrium,  p.  31-32,  39,  48, 
renders  daena  as  4 Ich  (Person,  Selbst)’;  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  xii,  162,  171,  I79( 
263-265,  278,  310,  353,  368  as  ‘self,’  but  p.  265,  268,  432  as  ‘Religion’;  and 
latest  (1925)  Meillet,  Trois  Conferences  sur  les  Gallia,  p.  57"58,  gives  the 
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It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  that  such  an  interpretation  fails 
to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  the  full  import  of  the  term. 

The  author’s  own  feeling  is  that  what  Zoroaster  meant,  in  his 
highly  spiritualized  way  of  thinking,  was  summed  up  by  Jackson 
years  ago,  when  he  rendered  the  graphic  image  as  ‘  the  Conscience, 
or  Religion  personified.’ 4  Geldner  likewise  holds  a  similar  view, 
taking  daena  either  as  ‘Religion’  or  ‘Religious  Conscience.’ 5 

The  present  writer,  on  the  whole,  believes  that  the  conception 
of  religious  insight  connoted  by  the  term  daena  is  best  expressed 
by  ‘Conscience,’  and  he  has  accordingly  adopted  this  rendering 
in  preference  to  ‘ego’  or  ‘self.’ 

The  office  of  the  Daena  in  the  Gathas.  As  intimated  al¬ 
ready,6  the  Gathas  lay  special  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  a 
man’s  Conscience  {daena)  7  is  the  real  determinant  of  his  future 
destiny.  Man  is  endowed  with  free  will.  Though  helped  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Prophet,  which  are  the  revelation  of  the 
good  laws  of  Mazdah,  it  is  left  entirely  to  man  to  make  a  free 

compromise  rendering  as  ‘  personnalite  religieuse.’  Consult  also  Wesendonk, 
Urmensch  und  Seele,  p.  198-200. 

4  In  Biblical  World,  8.  154,  Chicago,  1896  (reprinted  in  E.  H.  Sneath’s 
Religion  and  the  Future  Life ,  p.  127).  Darmesteter  also  translated  daena  as 
‘conscience’  in  SBE.  (cf.  vol.  23,  p.  315,  etc.),  but  later  changed  it  to  ‘Religion  ’ 
in  ZA.  (cf.  vol.  2,  p.  652,  etc.),  the  latter  term  being  employed  both  by  Soder- 
blom,  La  Vie  future,  p.  8,  etc.,  and  by  Boklen,  Pars.  Eschatologie,  p.  19,  etc. 

5  See  Theologische  Liter aturzeitung,  1922,  no.  6,  p.  125,  where  Geldner 
reviews  Reitzenstein’s  Das  iranische  Erldsungsmysterium.  In  discussing  the 
term  daena  Geldner  sums  up  his  opinion  concisely  in  the  following  words 
(here  translated  from  the  German):  ‘Daena  is  always  “religion,”  either 
religion  as  the  sum  of  the  articles  of  faith,  as  the  “  Mazda- worshiping  daena,” 
or  subjectively  the  religion  of  the  individual,  his  religious  conscience.  In 
this  way  the  well-known  allegory  becomes  intelligible  according  to  which  the 
soul’s  Daena,  i.e.  its  conscience,  meets  it  after  death  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
maiden.  Later  presentations  of  this  allegory  substitute  for  this  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  good  works,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  stored  up  in  Heaven.  The 
role  which  Zarathushtra  himself  causes  the  Daena  to  play  at  the  Bridge  of 
Judgment  corresponds  to  this.’ 

6  See  above,  page  28. 

7  The  daena  (conscience)  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  unan  (soul); 
cf.,  for  example,  Ys.  45.  2.  According  to  Ys.  31.  n  and  46.  6,  Mazdah  created 
man’s  daena  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  on  earth. 
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choice  between  the  Two  Principles,  the  warring  kingdoms  of 
Good  and  Evil.8  It  is  ‘the  wise’  ( huddvhd )  who  choose  aright,9 
and  who,  by  their  good  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  acquire 
merit  in  this  life  and  felicity  in  the  life  hereafter.  ‘The  foolish’ 
(i duzdawho ),  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  choose  rightly,9  but, 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
bring  misery  upon  themselves  in  the  present  world  and  damnation 
in  the  next.  In  either  case,  it  is  man’s  own  Conscience  which 
leads  his  soul  either  to  eternal  bliss  or  to  everlasting  perdition : — 

Whoso  comes  over  to  the  Righteous  One,10  removed  11 
afar  from  him  hereafter  shall  be  the  long  duration  of 
misery,  of  darkness,  foul  food,  and  woful  words.12  To 
such  a  life,  O  ye  wicked,  shall  your  Daena  (Conscience) 
lead  you  through  your  own  deeds.13 

The  man  of  Good  Thought,  who  takes  the  correct  side  in  the 
battle  between  the  Two  Principles,  and  who  uses  the  right 
weapon,  his  is  the  ‘happiness’  ( iza )  and  that  ‘satisfying  fulness’ 
( azuitis )  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  world  and  the  other: — 

He,  O  Mazdah,  is  happiness  and  fulness  (personified), 
whosoever  has  united  his  Daena  (Conscience)  with 
Vohu  Manah,  being  well  cognizant 14  of  Armaiti  through 
Asha,  and  with  all  those  in  Thy  Kingdom,  O  Ahura.15 

8  Ys.  30.  2,  3;  31.  11,  12. 

8  Ys.  30.  3. 

10  Referring  undoubtedly  to  Zarathushtra  himself. 

11  Thus  taking  divamnam  from  *  du-  or  2  dav-,  ‘remove.’  See  Geldner  in 
BB.  14.  13;  Bthl.  AirWb.  747. 

12  Literally,  ‘woe  of  speech.' 

13  Ys.  31.  20.  Cf.  Vd.  5.  62,  which  paraphrases  the  last  verse. 

14  hu-zantav- ;  Phi.  vers,  has  xup  lnasak\  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  1839. 

16  Ys.  49.  5.  Cf.  also  Ys.  34.  13;  44.  9;  45-  n;  49-  9;  5*-  l7,  21 ;  53-  4*. 
54.  1;  and  note  also  (in  the  Yasna  Haptanghaiti)  Ys.  39.  2;  40.  1;  and  41.  5. 
These  latter  eschatological  passages  (though  touching  on  the  Daena  doctrine, 
yet  not  directly  bearing  on  the  subject  here)  are  reserved  for  presentation  at 
some  future  time. 
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But  the  man  of  Bad  Thought  will  mar  his  own  future,  and 
his  Conscience  will  torment  him  and  will  bring  him  to  hell 
through  his  own  sinful  deeds: — 

But  as  for  the  wicked,  who  belong  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Evil,  who  have  evil  deeds,  evil  words,  evil  Daena 
(Conscience),  and  evil  thought — the  souls  16  will  come 
to  meet  them  with  foul  food;  they  will  be  veritable 
inmates  in  the  House  of  the  Lie.17 

Through  their  power  the  Karpans  18  and  the  Kavis  19 
have  yoked 20  man  up  with  evil  deeds  in  order  to 
destroy  his  (future)  life — but 21  their  own  soul  and  their 
own  Conscience  (Daena)  will  cause  them  anguish  when 
they  come  where  the  Chinvat  Bridge  is,  to  be  dwellers 
in  the  House  of  the  Druj  for  all  eternity.22 

Therefore  the  Daena  of  the  wicked  destroys  the 
verity  of  the  Right  Way  for  him,  and  his  ( yehya )  soul 
will  suffer  anguish  at  the  Judgment23  of  the  Chinvat 
Bridge,  having  strayed  from  the  Path  of  Asha  through 
his  own  deeds  and  tongue.24 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  wavering  man,  who  makes  his  own 
Daena  now  better,  now  worse,  we  read  as  follows: — 

16  This  refers  to  the  souls  of  the  drogvant  who  have  died  earlier  and  preceded 
them  to  the  House  of  the  Lie. 

17  Ys.  49.  11. 

18  A  name  of  the  priests  of  the  daevayasticr,  cf.  Skt.  kalpa,  ‘ritual.’ 

19  A  name  of  the  daevayasna  chiefs,  when  used  separately. 

20  Bthl.,  AirWb.  1229,  renders  yiijan  as  ‘accustom  to’  (gewohnen  .  .  .  an) 
with  instrumental. 

21  yang  to  be  resolved  into  conjunction  plus  demonstr.  pron.,  ‘but  .  .  . 
them.’ 

22  Ys.  46.  11;  see  later,  page  59,  note  64. 

23  aka,  ‘judgment,  revelation,  manifestation,  laying  open  of  the  way,’  etc.; 
see  Bthl.  AirWb.  309. 

24  Ys.  51.  13,  see  also  page  55,  below. 
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He  who,  O  Mazdah,  makes  his  thought  now  better, 
now  worse,  and  thereby  his  Daena  through  deed  and 
word,  who  follows  his  own  wishes,  desires,  and  beliefs, 
he  will  be  apart  (in  a  Separate  Place) 25  at  the  last 
in  accordance  with  Thy  determination.26 

25  The  stanza  quoted  refers  to  the  concept  of  the  Hamistakan;  see  below, 
p.  50.  The  word  nana  is  an  adverb;  Bthl.  AirWb.  1041. 

26  Ys.  48.  4. 
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THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  DAENA,  OR  CONSCIENCE, 
TO  THE  SOUL,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LATER  AVESTA 

Introduction.  Wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gathas  is  the 
beautiful  conception  of  these  later  scriptural  writings,  according 
to  which  the  Conscience,  or  Religion  personified,1  comes  to 
greet  the  soul  at  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  lovely  maiden,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  hag. 
The  maiden  appears  amid  a  breath  of  balmy  wind,  fragrant 
with  scents  and  perfumes;  the  hag  arrives  amid  the  chill  of  a 
foul  blast  heavy  with  sickening  stench. 

I 

The  Daena  greets  the  soul  of  the  righteous.  The  striking 
picture  of  the  blissful  state  of  the  righteous  soul  and  its  pleasant 
experiences,  as  presented  in  the  fragment  of  the  Hadhokht 
N  a  s  k,  is  as  follows : — 

(7)  At  the  end  2  of  the  third  night,  when  the  dawn 
appears,3  the  soul  of  the  righteous  man  seems  to  be 
among  plants,  and  to  be  inhaling 4  fragrant  odors. 
There  seems  to  blow  towards  him,  from  the  regions  of 

1  The  daena  is  one  of  the  five  spiritual  faculties  or  constituents  of  man, 
which  are  ahii  (life),  daena  (conscience),  baodah  (consciousness),  urvan  (soul), 
and  fravasay  (Fravashi),  as  mentioned  in  Ys.  26.  4;  Yt.  13.  149,  155;  HN. 
1.  4;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  283,  666,  919,  1538,  992.  Dr.  Dhalla’s  statement  (in 
Zoroastrian  Theology,  p.  176)  that  the  daena  is  the  only  spiritual  faculty 
besides  the  soul  of  which  we  hear  anything  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
is  not  correct.  It  is  natural  that  there  can  be  no  reference  to  the  ahii,  but 
the  remaining  four  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Avesta  in  this  connection; 
cf.  the  passages  given  by  Bartholomae  on  the  pages  cited  above.  See  also 
above,  page  9,  note  1. 

2  Literally,  ‘at  the  completion.’ 

3  Literally,  ‘it  seems  to  be  dawning,  illucescere  videtur’;  Bthl.  AirWb. 
H79- 

*vidibardmnd  ( 3  dar -),  ‘receiving’;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  692. 
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the  south,5  a  wind  fragrant,  more  fragrant  than  all 
others. 

(8)  And  the  soul  of  this  righteous  man  seems  to  in¬ 
hale  6  this  wind  with  the  nose,  (and  reflects):  ‘Whence 
blows  the  wind,  which  is  the  most  fragrant  wind  I  ever 
inhaled  with  my  nostrils?’ 

(9)  At  the  approach  7  of  this  wind,  there  appears  to 
him  his  own  Conscience  in  the  form  of  a  Maiden,8 
beautiful,  radiant,  white-armed,  robust,  fair-faced, 
erect,9  high-breasted,  of  stately  form,  noble-born,  of 
glorious  lineage,  fifteen  years  old  in  appearance  ( pan - 
cadasaya  raohaesva ),  as  beautiful  in  form  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  creatures. 

(10)  And  the  soul  of  the  righteous  man  addressed 
her,  asking:  ‘What  damsel  art  thou,  the  most  beautiful 
of  damsels  in  form  whom  I  have  ever  seen?’ 

(11a)  Then  to  him  his  own  Conscience  gave  answer: 

‘O  thou  youth  of  Good  Thought,  Good  Word,  Good 
Deed,  of  Good  Conscience,  I  am  the  Conscience  of 
thine  own  self.’  10 

(nb)  [The  youth  speaks:]  ‘And  who  is  it  that  hath 
loved  11  thee  for  that  majesty,  goodness,  beauty,  fra¬ 
grance,  victorious  might,  and  power  to  overcome  the 
foe  as  thou  appearest  unto  me?’  12 

5  That  is,  from  the  southernmost  region,  where  Heaven  is  situated,  according 
to  Zoroastrianism. 

6  uz-grambayo  (pres.  part.  act.  from  grab-),  ‘drawing  in’;  Bthl.  AirWb.  528. 

7 frdrdnla,  loc.  sg. ;  Bthl.  AirWb.  1023. 

8  The  description  of  the  Maiden  given  here  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  goddess  Arjdvi  Sura,  in  Yt.  5.  64,  78,  126. 

9  Reading  uz-arstaya  as  in  ms.  K20;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  410;  Darmesteter, 
ZA.  2.  653,  prefers  hu-zarUaya,  rendering  by  ‘droite’  (lit.  ‘bien  tiree’),  com¬ 
paring  ni-zardlaili. 

10  Lit.  ‘the  own  ( hava )  Conscience  of  (thine)  own  person  ( xvaepaiOe.tanvd , 
gen.  sg.).’ 

11  lakana  (l  kan-),  perf.  3d  singular. 

12  Observe  particularly  that  in  this  instance  the  Phi.  vers,  correctly  divides 
the  sentences,  separating  lilca  .  .  .  sabayehi  from  the  preceding  one.  So 
also  Geldner,  Religionsgeschichtliches  Lesebuch,  p.  353,  thus  putting  these 
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(12)  [The  Maiden  answers:]  ‘O  youth  of  good 
thought,  good  word,  good  deed,  of  good  conscience, 
it  is  thou  that  hast  loved  13  me  for  such  majesty,  good¬ 
ness,  beauty,  fragrance,  victorious  might,  and  power 
to  overcome  the  foe  as  I  appear  unto  thee. 

(13)  When  thou  sawest  another  performing  burning 
(i.e.  of  the  dead)  14  and  idol-worship,15  and  causing 
oppression,16  and  cutting  down  trees,17  then  thou  wouldst 
sit  down,  chanting  the  Gathas,  and  sacrificing  to  the 
good  waters  and  the  fire  of  Ahura  Mazdah,  and  be¬ 
friending  18  the  pious  man  coming  from  near  and 
from  afar. 

(14)  So  me,  being  lovable,  (thou  madest)  still  more 
lovable;  me,  being  beautiful,  (thou  madest)  still  more 
beautiful;  me,  being  desirable,  (thou  madest)  still 
more  desirable;  me,  sitting  in  a  high  place,  (thou 
madest)  sitting  in  a  still  higher  place.’  19 

words  in  the  mouth  of  the  ‘youth’  and  not  of  the  ‘Conscience.’  This  seems 
correct  and  logical.  The  second  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  ‘youth’  likewise 
begins  with  the  word  cisca  as  in  the  first  instance.  Haug  and  West,  Bk.  of 
AV.,  Append.  2,  p.  311,  and  Darmesteter,  SBE.  23.  316  =  ZA.  2.  653,  connect 
this  stanza  with  the  preceding  as  part  of  the  Damsel’s  utterance. 

13  cakana  here  wrongly  3d  sg.  instead  of  2d  sg.,  the  form  having  been 
taken  over  from  the  preceding  stanza. 

14  saocaya-,  ‘burning,’  so  also  Geldner  and  Haug;  but  Darmesteter  gives 
‘derision’  (of  holy  things),  following  Phi.  vers,  afsiis.  Bthl.,  AirWb.  1550, 
avoids  translating  the  word  definitely. 

15baosav-,  cf.  Haug  and  West,  p.  312,  but  doubted  by  Bthl.,  AirWb.  920. 
Geldner  does  not  translate  this  word,  nor  the  following.  Consult  likewise 
Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  653,  on  the  conjectural  rendering  as  ‘idolatrie.’ 

16  varaxdhrasca  varozintdm  (rendered  conjecturally) ;  see  also  Haug  and 
West,  p.  312;  Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  653,  ‘qui  refusait  la  charite’;  Bthl.  AirWb. 
I3b7  (°ot  translated,  but  Phi.  vers,  cited).  The  form  varozintdm  is  possibly 
miswritten  for  vdrdzintdm;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1377  n.  5  (1376  1  vardz-,  and 
1366  vard.jind). 

17  Darmesteter  differently,  ‘mettait  son  ble  sous  la  clef.’ 

18  kuxsnvq.no  (4  xsnav-),  ‘satisfying,  propitiating,  extolling,  befriending/ 
i.e.  giving  hospitality  to  strangers. 

19  HN.  2.  7-I4  (=  VYt.  55-60).  The  remaining  two  sentences  of  §14 
are  the  words  of  Ahura  Mazdah  and  are  correctly  designated  as  such  by 
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According  to  the  description  given  in  the  Videvdat:,  two 
dogs,  guarding  the  soul  from  demons,  accompany  the  figure  of 
the  Maiden  20 : — 

She  (namely,  the  Maiden),  beautifully  formed,  strong, 
fair-faced,  comes  with  the  dogs  at  her  side,21  wearing  a 
bodice  ( nivavaiti ) 22  and  a  crown  (pusavaiti)  ,23  dextrous 
( yaoxstivaiti )  and  skilful  (hunaravaiti) .  .  .  .24 

She  leads  the  souls  of  the  righteous  across  the  lofty 
Hara,  she  supports  them  across  the  Chinvat  Bridge 
on  that  span 25  (leading)  to  the  spiritual  Yazatas 
(angels).26 

The  account  in  the  Videvdat,  as  given  above,  differs  from 
that  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask  (2.  7-14)  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
Vishtasp  Yasht  (55-60)  not  only  in  the  description  of  the 
lovely  Maiden  herself,  but  also  as  to  the  part  she  plays  in  guiding 

Geldner.  On  the  other  hand,  Haug  and  West,  p.  313,  seem  to  take  them  as 
spoken  by  the  Maiden. 

20  This  seems  to  be  a  rifacimento  of  an  old  Indo-Iranian  belief.  Cf.  also 
Vd.  13.  9,  where  the  dogs  guard  the  Chinvat  Bridge;  see  below,  p.  70,  n.  54. 

21  Gray  ( Le  Museon,  nouv.  serie,  3,  p.  155)  offers  a  new  translation  of 
spdnavaiti  and  the  two  Avestan  words  that  follow,  as  ‘beneficent  (?),  stout 
(?),  keen-sighted  (?).’  In  support  of  his  proposed  rendering  he  gives  ety¬ 
mological  reasons  in  the  footnote. 

22  A  difficult  word.  Geldner,  ‘Brusttuch’  in  Rel.-gesch.  Lesebuch,  p.354; 
Bthl.,  AirWb.  1084,  does  not  translate  it;  Phi.  vers,  vicar  iSnomand,  ‘dis¬ 
criminating,’  followed  by  Darmesteter.  In  some  of  the  Avestan  mss.  this 
word  is  omitted.  Compare  the  description  of  the  apparel  and  garments  of 
Andvi  Sura ,  as  given  in  Yt.  5.  126-131. 

28  Thus  Geldner,  op.  cit.  p.  354.  For  pusd-  f.,  ‘diadem,  crown,’  see  Bthl. 
AirWb.  91 1.  Bthl.,  AirWb.  884,  prefers  to  read  here  the  variant  pasvaili, 
but  leaves  the  interpretation  open. 

24  For  a  discussion  of  the  sentence  here  omitted  in  translation  see  p.  65, 
n.  33- 

25  Literally,  ‘on  the  bridgeway  of  the  spiritual  Yazatas.’  Av.  haetav- 
(Skt.  setu)  is  a  synonym  of  pdratav-.  The  loc.  sg.  is  interpreted  by  Geldner 
and  Bartholomae  as  practically  meaning  ‘to  the  landing  stage.’  The  verb 
vdhdrayeiti  appropriately  pictures  the  support  given  to  the  righteous  soul  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  Hell. 

Vd.  19.  30. 
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the  soul’s  celestial  journey.  According  to  the  Videvdat  she 
conducts  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  the  Judgment  Seat  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge,  and  after  the  decision  is  formally  pronounced 
on  the  happy  soul,  she  makes  it  cross  the  Bridge  happily  and 
triumphantly. 

II 

The  Daena  meets  the  Soul  of  the  Wicked.  Turning  now  to 
the  distressing  experiences  endured  by  the  wicked,  the  fragment 
of  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  previously  cited,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description : — 

(25)  At  the  end  of  the  third  night,  O  holy  Zara- 
thushtra,  when  the  dawn  appears,  the  soul  of  the 
wicked  man  seems  to  be  amid  frosts  27  and  to  be  in¬ 
haling  stenches.  There  seems  to  blow  towards  him 
from  the  region  of  the  north,  from  the  regions  of  the 
north,28  a  wind  foul-smelling — more  foul-smelling  than 
all  others. 

(26)  And  the  soul  of  this  wicked  man  seems  to  inhale 
this  wind  with  the  nose,  (and  reflects) :  ‘  Whence  blows 
the  wind,  which  is  the  foulest  wind  I  ever  inhaled  with 
my  nostrils?’ 29 

Immediately  after  this  scene  there  should  follow  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dreadful  Hag,  as  we  know  from  the  Pahlavi  passages 
quoted  below.  This  is  omitted  in  the  Avestan  text  itself,  but 
its  contents,  as  being  the  converse  of  HN.  2.  9-14,  could  easily 
be  restored  from  those  sources. 

27  Read  aexahu,  with  Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  656  n.  29,  followed  by  Bthl. 
AirWb.  11,  where  this  emendation  is  supported.  We  may  add  that  one  of 
the  Pahlavi  accounts  of  hell  itself  (cf.  MX.  7.  27)  includes  a  region  that  is 
‘cold  as  the  coldest,’  etc.  Geldner,  however,  keeps  the  reading  aeidahu  and 
translates  as  ‘in  einer  Wiistenei,’  contrasting  the  idea  of  a  wilderness  with 
urvarahu  (cf.  HN.  2.  7). 

28  That  is,  the  northernmost  region,  where  Hell  is  situated,  according  to 
Zoroastrianism.  Cf.  Vd.  19.  1;  MX.  49.  15-17. 

29  HN.  2.  25-26. 
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We  can  possibly  infer  from  our  Videvdat  account  that 
instead  of  the  ugly  Hag,  as  we  might  expect,  it  is  the  foul  demon 
Vizaresha  who  drags  the  soul  of  the  wicked  to  the  Seat  of  Judg¬ 
ment  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  whence,  after  the  verdict  has  been 
rendered,  he  carries  the  damned  spirit  to  the  dark  abyss  of  Hell : — 

(29)  The  demon  Vizaresha  30  by  name,  O  Spitama 
Zarathushtra,  leads  away  in  bonds  31  the  soul  of  the 
wicked,  the  lost-life 32  of  the  demon-worshiping  men 
...  to  the  Chinvat  Bridge  created  by  Mazdah  .  .  . 

(30b)  .  .  .  He 33  (namely  Vizaresha)  drags  down 
( nizarsaite )  the  sinful 34  souls  of  the  wicked  to  Darkness 
(i.e.  to  Hell).35 

30  See  above,  page  24,  and  cf.  below,  page  63,  note  21. 

31  Cf.  below,  page  63,  note  22. 

32  Cf.  below,  page  64,  note  23. 

33  See  below,  page  65,  note  31. 

34  See  below,  page  65,  note  32. 

35  Vd.  19.  29-30.  See  especially  page  65,  note  33. 
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THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  DAENA,  OR  CONSCIENCE, 
TO  THE  SOUL,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PAHLAVI  AND 
PARSI-PERSIA  N  LITERATURE 

I 

The  Daena  greets  the  righteous  soul.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  the  Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat,  the  soul 
of  the  righteous  commences  its  journey  to  the  great  beyond 
with  the  help  of  the  powers  of  Good,  but  not  without  facing 
opposition  and  impediments  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  powers  of 
Evil.  The  latter  are  ever  eager  to  drag  it  to  Hell,  without 
making  any  distinction  whether  it  be  a  righteous  or  a  wicked 
soul,  and  without  waiting  for  the  trial  which  it  must  undergo 
at  the  Judgment  Seat  before  its  destiny  is  determined.1 

This  book  2  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  meeting  of  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  with  its  own  Conscience  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  damsel  ( kanik )  personifying  its  own  good  deeds.  The 
account  is  nearly  identical  with  that  already  found  in  the  Ha- 
dhokht  Nask,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  But  before  we  pass  on, 
it  would  be  well  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  according  to 
this  Pahlavi  text 3  the  Daena  greets  the  soul  after  the  Judgment 
is  rendered  instead  of  before. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Artak  Vlraz  Namak4  and 
in  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat5  are  also  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hadhokht  Nask,  and  do  not  require  repetition  here. 

The  notable  Pahlavi  book  Denkart  gives  a  brief  description 
of  the  Daena  as  appearing  to  the  soul  of  a  righteous  man.  She 

1  MX.  2.  1 15;  cf.  also  Aog.  8-9.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
see  below,  pages  83-84. 

2  MX.  2.  125-144;  cf.  also  later  SDBd.  99.  5-12;  see  below,  pages  44-45. 

3  Cf.  also  IrBd.  30.  1 1 ;  see  below,  page  93. 

4  AVN.  4.  15-36. 

5  PhlRiv.  23.  5-12  (=  PhlHN.  2.  7-14);  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  82-83. 
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comes,  as  before,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maiden  (Jkucihr 
kanlk)  who  conducts  the  soul  into  Paradise.6 

The  Datastan  i  Denik  and  the  Shkand-vimanlk 
Vichar  also  narrate  how  the  Maiden  comes  on  the  dawn  of  the 
fourth  day  to  greet  the  soul  ‘with  the  store  of  its  own  merits,’ 
and  in  this  description  she  is  called  ‘the  treasurer  of  merits.’  7 

According  to  the  Iranian  Bundahishn,  in  addition  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  Maiden  to  the  soul  of  the  righteous  amid  a 
fair  wind,  there  also  appear  before  it  a  fat  cow  and  an  enchanting 
garden : — 

(4)  And  if  (the  soul  be  that  of)  a  righteous  man, 
immediately  with  those  words  8  there  comes  toward  it 
a  wind  that  is  better  <more  excellent  >  and  more 
fragrant  <more  auspicious  >  than  all  the  winds  that 
are  in  the  world,  and  it  pleases  the  soul  .  .  .9 

(5)  .  .  .  Then  there  comes  before  it  on  the  way  the 
form  of  a  cow  (gdv)}  fat  and  full  of  milk,  from  which 
happiness  and  sweetness  come  to  the  soul. 

Secondly,10  there  comes  before  it  the  form  of  a 
Maiden  (kanlk) ,  a  beautiful  form  in  white  raiment  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  is  fair  from  every  side  (hac 
hamah  kdstak ),  and  at  whom  the  soul  is  pleased.11 

Thirdly,10  there  comes  the  form  of  a  garden  ( bdstdn ), 
full  of  fresh  fruits  (pur-bar),  full  of  water  (pur-ap),  full 
of  dried  fruits  (pur-mlvak),  and  full  of  fertility  (pur- 
patixu ),  from  which  come  joyous  and  happy  thoughts 
to  the  soul.  This  is  a  heavenly  place,  which  it  sees 
before  the  accounting  (pl$  hac  hamar)  as  a  sign  (daxsak) 

6  Dk.,  ed.  Sanjana,  vol.  2,  text,  p.  74-75,  tr.  p.  82. 

7  DD.  24.  5;  SVV.  4.  91-96;  see  below,  page  73. 

8  That  is,  with  the  utterance  of  the  Song  of  Salvation;  see  above,  p.  13. 

0  IrBd.  30.  4;  cf.  also  Modi,  in  JBBRAS.  21.  59. 

10 dil  .  .  .  dit,  as  an  adj.  ‘the  other  .  .  .  the  other’;  as  an  adv.  ‘secondly 
.  .  .  thirdly,’  which  brings  out  the  force  of  the  repetition. 

11  Idlihet  (passive),  and  not  shad  shayet  as  read  by  Modi. 
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in  this  world  [of  the  attainment  of  the  real  Heaven 
that  is  near  at  hand].12 

(6)  Then  the  soul  questions  them  (i.e.  the  appari¬ 
tions)  one  after  the  other,13  asking:  ‘Who  art  thou  that 
pleasest  ( saliet )  me  thus  <i.e.  that  art  all  felicity  and 
comfort  >  ?’ 

Thereupon  they,  one  by  one,  answer  thus:  ‘I  am  the 
righteous  Den  of  thy  actions  which  thou  didst  perform 
when  thou  didst  goodness;  here  was  I  formed  on  thy 
account  [such  as  thou  seest  me].’ 14 

II 

The  Daena  meets  the  wicked  soul.  As  noted  above,  a  devel¬ 
opment  similar  to  that  in  the  Hadhokht  Nask,  9-14,  describing 
the  converse  picture,  the  experience  of  the  soul  of  the  wicked 
and  its  being  met  by  a  hideous  old  woman,  who  is  its  own  Daena, 
is  preserved  in  the  Artak  Vlraz  Namak  and  the  Datastan  i 
Menuk  i  Khrat.  As  these  two  accounts  are  practically  identical, 
only  that  from  the  former  need  be  considered.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  reproduce  here  the  account  given  in  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat, 
which  follows  closely  that  contained  in  the  two  above-mentioned 
Pahlavi  works. 

The  Pahlavi  book  Artak  Vlraz  Namak  gives  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  appearance  of  the  ugly  Hag  who  meets  the  lost 
soul  of  the  wicked,  and  it  records  the  dialogue  that  is  carried  on 
between  them.  This  is  worth  translating  from  the  Pahlavi  in 
extenso,  as  follows: — 

(10-11)  Afterwards,  a  stinking  cold  wind  comes 
across  to  greet  the  soul.  It  seems  as  if  this  came  forth 
from  the  northern  region,  <from  the  region  of  the 
demons  >.  A  more  stinking  wind  than  which,  it  had 
not  perceived  in  the  world. 

12  IrBd.  30.  5;  cf.  also  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  60-61. 

13  evak  evak,  lit.  ‘  one  by  one  ’  (used  distributively).  Modi  has  1  one  another.' 

14  IrBd.  30.  6;  cf.  also  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  61. 
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(12)  And  in  that  wind  it  beheld  that  which  was  its 
own  Conscience  and  deeds,  as  a  whore  15  ( zan  i  Jeh), 
naked  and  decrepit,  with  exposed  thighs  in  front  and 
buttocks  behind,16  with  endless  spots  <that  is,  spot 
was  joined  to  spot>,  like  the  most  noxious  creatures 
<most  filthy  and  most  stinking  >. 

(13)  And  afterwards  the  soul  of  the  wicked  spoke 
thus:  ‘Who  art  thou,  than  whom,  among  all  the 
creatures  of  Ohrmazd  and  Aharman,  I  never  saw  any 
uglier  ( zlsttar ),  filthier,  and  more  stinking?’ 

(14-15)  To  it  she  spoke  thus:  ‘I  am  thy  bad  deeds, 

O  youth  of  evil  thought,  evil  word,  evil  deed,  and  of 
evil  Conscience.  It  is  on  account  of  thy  will  and  actions 
that  I  am  ugly  and  vile,  disgusting  and  diseased, 
decrepit  and  of  evil  complexion  ( dus-gonak ),  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  distressed,  as  it  seems  to  thee. 

(16-20)  When  thou  sawest  another  performing  the 
Yazishn  and  Dron  (ceremonies),  and  offering  praise 
and  prayer  and  worship  to  God,  and  preserving  and 
protecting  the  water  and  fire,  cattle,  trees,  and  the 
other  good  creations,  thou  didst  the  will  of  Aharman 
and  the  demons,  and  didst  unlawful  deeds.  And  when 
thou  sawest  another  giving  gifts  and  performing  charity 
deservedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  and  worthy,  and 
providing  hospitable  reception  to  those  who  came  from 
far  and  near,  thou  wast  avaricious  and  didst  shut  up 
thy  door. 

15  This  description  of  the  hag,  which  is  no  longer  extant  in  the  Hadhokht 
Nask,  as  noted  above,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  fiend  Nasu  in  Vd.  7.  2 » 
8.  71;  9.  26.  We  might  safely  say  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Phi.  version 
of  the  Videvdat,  as  the  same  glosses  are  found  in  both  texts. 

16  wilalak  ( =  vi°)  i  fraj-janu  i  awaj-kun.  Rather  bad  words,  but  such  is 
evidently  the  way  in  which  the  Pahlavi  writers  interpreted  the  Av.  words 
frasnaos  apazahanhd  in  Vd.  7.  2,  etc.;  Haug  and  West  translate  them  as 
‘gaping,  bandy-legged,  lean-hipped’  (in  Bk.  of  AV.  p.  167,  Glossary,  p.  104 
bottom). 
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(21-26)  And  though  I  was  unholy  <that  is,  I  was 
considered  bad>,  thou  didst  make  me  still  more  un¬ 
holy17;  though  I  was  frightful,  thou  hast  made  me 
still  more  frightful;  though  I  was  wavering  ( drafsnlk ), 
thou  hast  made  me  still  more  wavering;  though  I  was 
sitting  in  the  northern  region,  thou  hast  made  me  sit 
still  farther  northward, — through  these  evil  thoughts, 
through  these  evil  words,  and  through  these  evil  deeds 
which  thou  didst.  For  long  eons  ( der  zaman)  they 
shall  curse  me  in  that  which  is  the  long  execration  and 
evil  communion  of  the  Evil  Spirit.’ 18 

The  Den  kart  informs  us  similarly  that  if  a  person  becomes 
a  follower  of  the  Principle  of  Evil  by  doing  deeds  that  help 
sinfulness,  the  Daena  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  courtesan  ( carat - 
tlk), 19  who  drags  him  to  Hell.20  Both  the  D  atastan  i  Denlk 
and  the  Shkand-vimanik  Vichar  also  furnish  the  converse 
picture  to  that  of  the  lovely  damsel,  namely,  the  ghastly  form 
of  the  courtesan,  who  is  a  tormentor  and  comes  to  meet  the 
wicked  soul  with  ‘the  store  of  its  sin.’ 21 

In  this  connection  we  should  particularly  notice  the  Iranian 
Bundahishn,  which  supplements  its  account  of  the  hideous 
Hag  (contrasted  with  the  Maiden)  by  logically  adding  a  lean 
cow  and  a  barren  garden  to  offset  the  figure  of  the  milch-cow 
and  the  flourishing  vineyard  seen  by  the  soul  of  the  righteous. 
No  sooner  has  the  wicked  breathed  the  stench  of  a  foul  wind 
than  he  beholds  these  frightful  apparitions.  They  are  the  grim 
messengers  of  the  coming  retribution;  and  the  soul,  filled  with 
anguish,  questions  each  of  them  in  turn  as  to  its  significance, 

17  The  passive  construction  in  the  original  is  here  changed  to  the  active 
form  for  convenience  in  translating. 

18  AVN.  17.  10-26,  see  also  Haug  and  West’s  translation,  p.  167-168; 
MX.  2.  167-181;  PhlRiv.  23.  22-29  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  86-88).  Cf.  also 
IrBd.  30.  12;  see  below,  page  93. 

19  See  below,  page  87,  note  81. 

20  Dk.,  ed.  Sanjana,  vol.  2,  text,  p.  74-75,  tr.  p.  83. 

21  DD.  25.  5;  SVV.  4.  91-96;  see  below,  page  73. 
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learning  in  answer  that  each  typifies  the  individual  Conscience 
{den),  evil  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  as  the  result  of  a  life  of 
sin  in  this  world.22 

Ill 

The  Daena  in  the  Parsi-Persian  Literature.  The  only  note¬ 
worthy  account  of  the  Daena  contained  in  these  later  Zoroastrian 
writings  in  Persian  is  found  in  the  important  treatise  Sad  Dar 
Bundahish.  It  describes  how  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and 
of  the  wicked  meet  the  impersonation  of  their  deeds  done  on 
earth,  but  this  meeting  is  pictured  as  taking  place  after  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  passed  upon  the  soul  and  while  it  is  in  the  act 
of  crossing  the  Chinvat  Bridge.23  If  the  soul  be  that  of  a 
righteous  man, 

when  it  takes  a  step  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  there 
comes  to  it  a  fragrant  wind  from  Paradise,  which 
smells  of  musk  and  ambergris  (‘ anbar ),  and  that  fra¬ 
grance  is  more  pleasant  to  it  than  any  other  pleasure. 

When  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  Bridge,  it  beholds 
an  apparition  (surat)  of  such  beauty  that  it  hath  never 
seen  a  figure  of  greater  beauty  than  hers.  She  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  and  (when)  it  sees  that  apparition,  it  is 
amazed  at  the  purity  of  that  apparition. 

And  when  the  apparition  appears  to  the  soul  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge — the  apparition  with  such  beauty  and 
purity — ,  it  smiles  and  speaks  thus:  ‘Who  art  thou 
with  such  beauty  that  a  figure  with  greater  beauty  I 
have  never  seen  ?  ’ 

The  apparition  speaks  (thus) :  ‘  I  am  thy  own  good 
actions  {kardar  i  nik).  I  myself  was  good,  but  thy 
actions  have  made  me  better.’ 

22  IrBd.  30.  4,  7,  8;  cf.  also  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  59-60,  61-62 

23  The  situation  is  therefore  similar  to  that  depicted  in  IrBd.  30.  11-13, 
cf.  below,  p.  93,  although  the  dialogue  resembles  that  in  the  Pahlavi  accounts 
already  cited. 
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And  she  embraces  him,  and  they  both  depart  with 
complete  joy  and  ease  to  Paradise.24 

But  if  the  soul  be  that  of  a  sinful  man, 

when  it  takes  a  step  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  there 
blows  to  him  an  exceedingly  foul  wind  from  Hell,  so 
foul  as  is  unheard  of  among  all  the  stench  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  stench  fouler  than  that;  and  that  stench 
is  the  worst  of  all  the  punishments  that  are  visited 
upon  it. 

When  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge, 
it  sees  an  apparition  (siirat)  of  such  extreme  ugliness 
and  frightfulness  that  it  hath  never  seen  one  uglier  and 
more  unseemly  than  her.  And  it  is  as  much  terrified 
on  account  of  her  as  a  sheep  is  of  a  wolf,  and  wants  to 
flee  away  from  her. 

And  that  apparition  speaks  thus :  ‘  Whither  dost  thou 
want  to  flee?’ 

It  (i.e.  the  soul)  speaks  thus :  ‘  Who  art  thou  with  such 
ugliness  and  terror  that  a  figure  worse  than  thou  art, 
uglier  and  more  frightful,  I  have  never  seen  in  the  world  ?  ’ 

She  speaks  (thus):  ‘I  am  thy  own  bad  actions 
( kardar  i  bad).  I  myself  was  ugly,  and  thou  madest 
me  worse  day  after  day,  and  now  thou  hast  thrown  me 
and  thine  own  self  into  misery  and  damnation,  and  we 
shall  suffer  punishment  till  the  day  of  the  Resurrection.’ 

And  she  embraces  it,  and  both  fall  headlong  from  the 
middle  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge  and  descend  to  Hell.25 

24SDBd.  99.  5-9  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  168-169).  Quoted  in  the  Rivayat  of 
Kama  Bahra,  cf.  RivDH.,  vol.  i,  p.  149-150. 

26  SDBd.  99.  15-20  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  169);  see  also  RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  150. 


ADDENDUM 

ON  THE  FIGURES  THAT  MEET  THE  SOUL  IN  MANICHAEISM 

As  a  special  supplement  here  (see  remarks  in  the  Preface)  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  add  a  point  or  two  to  show  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  influence  exercised  by  Zoroastrianism  upon  Mani- 
chaeism  with  regard  to  Manx’s  doctrine  of  the  figures  that 
meet  the  soul  immediately  after  death.  Still  more  can  be 
adduced  later  in  respect  to  other  direct  parallels  involved,  such 
as  the  personages  who  act  as  judges  and  the  weighing  in  the 
balance.26  Our  interest  for  the  moment  is  in  indicating  how 
ManI,  a  Persian  by  blood,  employed  elements  from  Zarathush- 
tra’s  ancient  faith  when  he  sought  to  set  up  a  new  religion  in 
the  third  century  A.D.,  not  only  for  Iran  but  for  the  world. 

The  sources  which  prove  this  influence  are  not  merely  accounts 
derived  from  outside  but  those  recently  discovered  in  actual 
Manichaean  texts  brought  to  light  in  Central  Asia.  All  these 
are  discussed  in  detail  by  my  teacher,  Professor  Jackson,  in  the 
chapters  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  ‘Man!  and  Manichaeism,’ 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  consult.  From  the  material 
that  he  has  made  available  I  present  here  an  outline  of  the 
most  striking  parallels  in  the  Manichaean  doctrine  to  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  chapter. 

A  well-known  passage  in  an-Nadim’s  Fihrist  (A.D.  987, 
but  based  on  older  sources)  is  particularly  pertinent.  It  tells, 
as  in  Zoroastrianism,  of  gods  that  greet  the  soul  at  once  after 
death,  but  more  especially  mentions  the  significant  figure  of  a 
Maiden.  This  passage,  as  translated  from  the  Fihrist  by 
Jackson,  runs  as  follows,  the  Zoroastrian  parallels  being  easily 
recognized : — 

ManI  says:  ‘When  the  death  of  one  of  the  Righteous 
(Elect)  occurs,  Primal  Man  sends  to  him  a  God  of  Light 

18  See  below,  page  68,  note  42;  page  81,  note  44. 
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in  the  form  of  the  Wise  Guide,  accompanied  by  Three 
Gods27  .  .  .  With  them  comes  also  the  Maiden,  the 
semblance  of  the  spirit  of  that  righteous  one. 

There  appears  to  him  likewise  the  D  e  m  o  n  of  Greed 
and  Lust,  and  (other)  demons.  As  soon  as  he  sees 
these  he  implores  help  from  the  Gods,  (namely  from) 
the  one  who  is  in  the  form  of  the  Wise  One  and  from 
the  (other)  three  Gods.  These  then  draw  near  to  him; 
and  when  the  demons  see  them  they  turn  and 
flee.’ 28 

In  the  case  of  the  wicked,  in  similarity  to  the  Zoroastrian 
doctrine,  the  Fihrist  adds  this: — 

As  regards  the  sinful  man  (i.e.  the  Wicked),  whom 
Greed  and  Lust  dominate,  when  his  death  takes  place 
the  Demons  come  to  him,  and  they  seize  and 
torment  him,  and  show  him  terrible  things.  [Ulti¬ 
mately  they  lead  him  to  Hell.]29 

The  likeness  between  the  immediate  fates  experienced  by  the 
Pious  and  the  Impious  respectively  makes  clear  the  influence 
exercised  upon  the  later  so-called  ‘heresy’  of  Man!  by  the  older 
religion  of  Zarathushtra  in  regard  to  these  vivid  scenes. 

Not  only  that.  An  actual  Manichaean  document  from  Turfan, 
preserved  in  old  Turkish,  has  much  to  add  regarding  the  ‘grisly 
She-demon  ’  who  comes  with  other  fiends  to  drag  off  the  soul  of 
the  damned  after  it  has  been  weighed  at  the  Judgment.  I  add 
the  rendering  by  Jackson  (based  on  Le  Coq)  of  this  particular 
Turkish  Manichaean  Fragment  (T.  II.  D.  178  verso,  lines  1-12) 
because  it  recounts — 

27  Concerning  the  identification  of  these  ‘Gods’  see  Jackson,  JAOS.  43. 
20,  and  cf.  below,  page  68,  note  42. 

28  Compare  also  Fliigel,  Mani,  p.  69-70  (Arabic  text)  and  p.  100  (transh); 
likewise  Kessler,  Mani,  p.  398-399  (transh). 

29  Fihrist,  see  Fliigel,  p.  71  (text),  p.  101  (transh);  cf.  Kessler,  p.  400 
(transh). 
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The  coming  of  the  lying,  hairy,  grisly  She- 
demon  (and)  her  seizing  of  the  wandering  souls! 

Into  the  dark  hell  she  drags  (the  soul)  away,  it  is 
said.  Smiting  it  upon  the  head  she  thrusts  (it) 
down,  it  is  said.  .  .  .  The  demons  in  hell  seize  them, 

it  is  said.  The -  [?] -  Demons  come, 

it  is  said.  The  [???  obscure  names  in  the  text^],  it  is 
said.  To  beg  for  death  is  useless ! 30 

Still  another  Turkish  Manichaean  Fragment,  to  be  connected 
directly  with  the  former,  speaks  not  only  of  ‘ten  thousand 
cloud-black  Demons’  that  come  to  afflict  the  lost  soul,  but  it 
adds  likewise  a  worse  description  of  this  grizzled  demoness  than 
that  of  the  traditional  hag  in  the  Zoroastrian  picture.  According 
to  the  Turkish  text  (T.  II.  D.  169,  iii,  lines  16-22) — 

The  lying,  hairy,  grisly  She-demon  comes, 
it  is  said.  Her  forehead  [??]  with  its  brows  is  like  a 
cloud  of  hail,  it  is  said;  her  glance  is  like  a  bloody  dart 
[?],  it  is  said.  Her  dug  is  like  a  dark-colored  nail.31 

And  the  text  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  gray  cloud  issues  from 
her  nose  and  black  smoke  pours  from  her  throat,  while  her  breast 
is  made  up  of  a  thousand  snakes.  The  whole  picture  shows 
how  Manx's  fertile  imagination  had  caught  up  and  elaborated 
an  old  idea  in  Zoroastrianism,  just  as  it  preserved,  but  did  not 
elaborate,  the  vision  of  the  Maiden  referred  to  as  the  counterpart. 

30  See  Le  Coq,  Tiirkische  Manichaica,  2,  p.  13,  for  text  and  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  Fragment. 

31  See  Le  Coq,  op.  cit.  p.  11. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GATHAS 

Introduction.  The  soul  now  stands  at  the  Individual  Judg¬ 
ment  1  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  heavenly  assessors  before 
whom  the  life-account  is  rendered.  The  good  and  evil  deeds 
are  weighed  in  the  balance;  and  the  final  decision  is  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  turn  of  the  scales,  which  are  counterpoised  with  perfect 
justice.  Next  comes  the  crossing  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  the 
Bridge  of  Judgment,  over  which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
alike  must  pass — the  one  to  felicity,  the  other  to  damnation. 
This  doctrine  of  an  individual  judgment  at  the  Bridge  is  clearly 
discernible  throughout  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  from  the 
Gathas  to  the  latest  Persian  religious  writings.10 

The  store  of  Good  Works,  and  their  accounting.  This  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  accounting  of  man’s  life  record,  the  weighing  of 
merits  and  demerits,  forms  an  integral  part  of  Zarathushtra’s 
message,  as  is  shown  by  the  Gathas. 

Zarathushtra  devoutly  questions  Ahura  Mazdah : — 

These  things  I  ask  Thee,  O  Ahura,  what  verily  is 
coming  and  is  to  come?  What  claims  ( isudd )  in 
the  entries  above  (daOranpm)  shall  be  made  upon 
the  righteous,  and  what  upon  the  wicked,  O  Mazdah, 
(and)  how  shall  these  be  when  in  the  reckoning 
Qidnkdrdta)  ? 2 

1  As  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the  Judgment  is  here  called  Individual 
or  Particular  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Universal  or  General  Judgment  which 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  General 
Judgment  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  monograph  to  be  published  subse¬ 
quently. 

1o  Parallels  to  the  Bridge  of  Judgment  can  be  cited  in  other  religions  as  well, 
cf.  G.  A.  F.  Knight,  art.  ‘Bridge’  in  ERE.  2.  852-854. 

2  Ys.  31.  14;  cf.  Jackson,  Hymn  of  Zoroaster ,  p.  44-47,  where  the  very  full 
notes  bring  out  clearly  the  real  force  and  significance  of  the  technical  terms 
isudd  and  dddranqm ;  hankordta  is  a  locative  singular,  ‘in  the  reckoning.’ 
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This  Gathic  stanza  brings  out  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
doctrine.  I  All  the  daily  actions  of  man  are  entered,  so  to  speak, 
as  items  ylaOm)  of  debit  and  credit  in  the  record  for  the  here¬ 
after;  and  only  by  increasing  the  credit  side  of  the  account  can 
the  debits  be  counterbalanced.3  When  the  account  is  brought 
to  a  final  reckoning  {jwnkazdtci) ,  if  there  be  any  excess  of  good 
deeds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  these  souls  find  their  final 
destiny  in  the  Abode  of  Good  Thought  or  House  of  Song.4  But 
if,  owing  to  bad  deeds,  the  claims Ajr&ttdo)  cannot  be  satisfied,  the 
result  is  reversed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  who  are  destined 
to  become  veritable  inmates  of  the  House  of  the  Lie.5  In  the 
third  case,  those  whose  wrong  and  right  deeds  exactly  balance 
shall  be  consigned  to  a  separate  place.6  ^ 

The  same  trend  of  thought  as  to  the  threefold  destiny  is  to 
be  noticed  in  the  following  Gathic  stanzas: — 

As  he  (i.e.  Zarathushtra)  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
those  things  which  are  the  laws  of  the  first  life  (i.e.  the 
present  life),  so  shall  he  as  Judge  7  act  with  the  most 
just  deed  concerning  the  wicked,  and  the  righteous, 
and  the  one  whose  wrong  and  whose  right  deeds  balance.8 

Or  again : — 

(The  wicked)  who  with  evil  intent  increase  wrath  and 
cruelty  by  their  tongues — not  being  cattle-raisers  among 

3  Cf.  Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  45. 

4  Cf.  Ys.  32.  15;  46.  10,  15-17;  50-  4;  51*  15- 

6  Cf.  Ys.  49.  1 1 ;  46.  1 1 ;  31.  20;  etc. 

6  Cf.  Ys.  33.  1  (see  below,  n.  8),  etc.  An  account  of  the  threefold  destiny 

of  man  (Heaven,  Hell,  and  Hamistakan)  is  reserved  for  treatment  elsewhere. 

7  The  ratav  is,  no  doubt,  Zarathushtra  himself,  cf.  Ys.  27.  13;  31.  2;  see 
below,  page  57. 

8  Ys.  33.  1.  Bartholomae  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  this  stanza  the  later 
Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  Hamistakan  (in  ZDMG.  35.  157-158).  Roth’s  paper 
on  the  subject  (two  years  later  in  ZDMG.  37.  223-229)  is  well  known.  The 
word  hlma-myasaite,  as  a  compound  of  him  =  Skt.  sam,  and  the  root  tnyas-, 
‘mix,’  would  mean  ‘commingle,  mix  in  equal  parts,’  hence  ‘balance.’  See 
Bthl.  AirWb.  1190.  Cf.  also  below,  page  74,  note  9. 
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those  that  raise  cattle  9 — whose  good  deeds  do  not 
surpass  (i.e.  outweigh)  10  their  evil  deeds,  all  these 
(will  be)  in  the  House  11  of  the  Daevas  (demons)  12 
through  the  religion  13  of  the  Wicked  One.14 

All  meritorious  deeds  are  regarded  as  stored  up  in  the  treasure- 
house  of  Heaven,  where  they  are  entrusted  to  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion  of  Mazdah : — 

And  I  will  entrust,  O  Mazdah,  for  keeping  in  Thy 
House,15  this,  (namely)  the  Good  Thought  and  the  souls 
of  the  Righteous,  their  homage  and  zeal,  which  is 
Devotion,  that  Thou  mayest  guard  16  them,  O  Mighty 
Ruler,17  with  enduring  vigilance.18 

Him  (i.e.  Ahura  Mazdah)  shalt  thou  seek  to  win  for 
us  by  hymns  of  homage,  for  now  have  I  beheld  with 

9  A  Gathic  parenthesis.  The  wicked  referred  to  are  the  followers  of 
Bendva,  the  daevayasna  chieftain  mentioned  in  the  same  Gatha,  stanzas  i 
and  2.  They  were  the  greatest  foes  of  the  new  religion  of  the  Prophet. 

10  An  example  of  the  instr.  neut.  pi.  as  subject.  The  form  vqs  is  3d  sg.  aor. 
from  van-,  ‘win,  conquer.’  See  Jackson,  JAOS.  15.  Proc.  p.  lxii,  and  cf. 
Bthl.  AirWb.  1350,  as  well  as  Bthl.  in  BB.  13.  82. 

n  dqn,  loc.  sg.  of  dam-,  ‘house.’  See  Bthl.  AirWb.  684  and  Bthl.  in  GIrPh. 
1.  224,  §  402. 

12  A  Gathic  designation  for  Hell;  the  word  daevong  is  taken  as  gen.  pi., 
after  Bthl.  AirWb.  667. 

13  Bartholomae  renders  daend  here  as  ‘Ego.’  His  version  of  this  difficult 
line  is  somewhat  different  (see  AirWb.  666  and  Gatha' s  des  Awesta,  p.  95). 

14  Ys.  49.  4.  The  term  Wicked  One  ( drogvato )  is  a  Gathic  appellation  of 
Angra  Mainyu,  see  Jackson,  GIrPh.  2.  650  and  n.  2,  and  also  p.  651  mid.; 
cf.  also  Bthl.  AirWb.  776.  This  stanza  is  closely  parallel  in  thought  to  Ys. 
51.  14. 

15  Read  as  a  dqm\  loc.  sg.  of  dam-,  ‘house.’  The  ‘house’  here  referred  to 
is  the  Depository,  which  is  later  known  as  ganj,  ‘treasury,’  cf.  p.  76-77,  below. 
See  Bthl.  AirWb.  684,  notes  2  and  3,  and  AF.  3.  49. 

16  Thus  Bartholomae,  dividing  avUmird  into  avlm  ira ,  and  taking  the  former 
as  inf.  ‘to  guard,  for  keeping.’  See  Bthl.  AirWb.  179-180,  372;  differently 
Scheftelowitz,  Asia  Major ,  1.  487  n.  1. 

17  Read  as  one  word:  mazd.xsaOrd. 

18  Ys.  49.  10. 
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mine  eye  this  (Kingdom)  of  Good  Thought,  Deed,  and 
Word,  after  having  known  Ahura  Mazdah  through  Asha 
(Righteousness) ;  therefore  let  us  lay  down  our  prayers 
before  Him  in  the  House  of  Song.19 

Or  again : — 

All  the  works  of  the  Good  Spirit  with  thought  of 
Thee,  the  works  of  the  holy  man  whose  soul  is  in  accord 
with  Right,  together  with  the  hymns  of  praise  in  prayer 
to  You,  O  Mazdah,  do  Ye  20  deposit  in  the  heavenly 
precinct.21 

That  it  is  Mazdah  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  true  account  can  also 
be  gathered  from  the  following  stanza: — 

The  many  sins  22  by  which  he  (i.e.  Grehma)  23  has 
come  to  be  known  24 — if  so  he  be  through  these  25 — 
Thou  knowest  through  Thy  Best  Thought,  O  Ahura, 
Thou  who  rememberest  (man’s)  deserts.26  In  Thy 
Kingdom,  O  Mazdah,  shall  Your  pronouncement,  and 
that  of  Asha,  decide  (i.e.  be  final).27 

19  Ys.  45.  8. 

20  That  is,  Mazdah  and  the  other  Ahuras. 

21  Ys.  34.  2.  The  allusion  is  to  the  place  where  the  meritorious  actions  are 
stored  up  for  the  future,  called  the  Treasury  in  later  times.  See  especially 
the  remarks  of  Bthl.  AirWb.  864  on  pairigaeda. 

22  The  sins  of  defrauding  mankind  of  happy  life,  as  referred  to  in  stanza  5 
of  the  same  chapter. 

23  Refers  to  Grehma,  the  powerful  opponent  of  the  Prophet,  named  in 
stanzas  12,  13,  14  of  the  same  chapter  and  in  Frahang  i  Oim,  chap.  21,  see 
Reichelt,  WZKM.  14.  205;  15.  136. 

24  The  word  dndxlld  is  3d  sg.  s-aor.  mid.;  cf.  Skt.  na$-t  ‘to  attain,  get’; 
Bthl.  AirWb.  1056;  srdvahyeiti  is  inf.,  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1645. 

25  Another  instance  of  Gathic  parenthesis.  For  similar  instances  in  the 
Veda  see  Pischel  and  Geldner,  Vedische  Studien,  2.  91,  99,  229,  290. 

26  hdtd-mardnay-,  ‘mindful  of  one’s  merits’;  cf.  also  Jackson  in  JAOS.  14. 
Proc.  p.  xx-xxi,  and  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  1802. 

27  Ys.  32.  6.  The  reference  is  to  the  Final  Dispensation. 
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So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Gathas  contain 
a  well-defined  doctrine  of  the  reckoning  of  man’s  merits  and 
demerits  and  of  a  judgment  on  his  life-record.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  takes  place  at  the  Individual  Judgment,  and  before 
the  twofold  award  is  meted  out  to  the  souls,  with  a  possible 
intermediate  state. 

The  Judgment  at  the  Chin  vat  Bridge.  We  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  to  determine  with  precision  the  time  when  the 
Individual  Judgment  takes  place.  The  Gathas  are  completely 
silent  on  the  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  to  the  Prophet 
whether  the  Judgment  takes  place  immediately  after  death  or 
on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death.  That  the  fate  of 
each  man  is  determined  in  strict  accordance  with  the  kind  of 
life  he  has  led  on  earth,  or  ‘the  first  life,’ 28  is  the  thing  that  is 
of  moment.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
problem,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Gathas  point  to  a  judgment 
which  takes  place  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  ‘the  first  life,’ 
rather  than  to  one  at  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death,  as 
described  in  the  Later  Avesta  and  in  the  Pahlavi  writings. 

Another  important  observation  to  be  made  in  this  connection 
is  that  Zarathushtra’s  teaching  29  of  a  strict  reckoning  of  man’s 
actions  leaves  no  room  for  a  real  remission  of  sins,  whereas  later 
Zoroastrianism  admits  repentance,  expiation,  and  remission. 
‘The  laws  of  the  first  life’ 30  cannot  be  turned  aside  or  altered  by 
any  sacrifice  or  offering;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  laws 
that  man  shall  be  judged,  both  here  and  hereafter.31  Yet,  in 

28  The  life  of  man,  according  to  the  Gathas,  falls  into  two  parts:  its  earthly 
portion  and  that  which  is  lived  after  death.  Cf.  Geldner,  art.  ‘Zoroaster'  in 
Enc.  Brit,  (nth  ed.)  28.  1039-1043,  especially  p.  1042. 

29  Geldner  rightly  observes  that  no  religion  has  grasped  the  ideas  of  guilt 
and  merit  so  clearly  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  Gathas  of  Zoroaster.  Cf. 
Geldner,  op.  cit.  p.  1042. 

30  Ys.  33.  1. 

31  This  tenet  of  a  strict  reckoning  and  balancing  of  man’s  actions  coincides 
remarkably  with  the  principle  of  Persian  jurisprudence,  whereby  an  accused 
man  was  judged  on  the  whole  record  of  his  wrong-doings  and  his  services. 
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spite  of  this,  we  may  infer  that  Zarathushtra’s  sense  of  justice 
allowed  that  strenuous  effort  in  performing  good  deeds  would 
ultimately  create  a  surplus  of  merit  to  outweigh  the  accumulation 
of  past  evil. 

The  reckoning  itself,  the  judicium  particulare,  is  evidently 
comprehended  under  the  word  aka  32  in  the  Gathas;  and  the 
two  stanzas  given  below  clearly  bring  out  this  idea: — 

.  .  Those  who  live  rightly  according  to  Asha,  among 
the  many  that  see  the  sun,  1 33  shall  place  in  the  Abodes 
of  the  Wise,  when  they  stand  in  judgment.34 

.  .  .  Will  Thy  Judgment  {aka),  O  Asha,  be  wished 
for  by  the  pious  35 — the  weighing  36  of  the  deeds  of 
Good  Thought?  37 

Closely  associated  with  these  is  another  Gathic  stanza,  which 
may  be  worth  quoting  in  full: — 

With  praise  will  I  worship  You,  O  Mazdah  Ahura,  to¬ 
gether  with  Asha  and  Vahishta  Manah  and  Ivhshathra, 
who  will  stand  38  by  the  faithful  one 39  on  the  Path 

Only  if  it  was  found  that  the  former  preponderated,  could  the  extreme  penalty 
be  meted  out.  Herodotus  bears  evidence  to  this  practice.  See  Hdt.  I.  137, 
and  cf.  Jackson,  in  Actes  du  Xme  Congr.  Internal.  Oriental.,  Session  de  Geneve, 
1894,  part  2,  p.  71,  72  (Leiden,  1895). 

32  d-kd-  f.  'revelation,  manifestation,  judgment’;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  309, 
and  cf.  Geldner,  op.  cit.  p.  1042. 

33  Mazdah  speaks  in  answer  to  Zarathushtra’s  questioning  regarding  the 
reward  of  the  pious  husbandman;  cf.  also  Ys.  51.  5. 

34  Ys.  50.  2  c,  d.  dkdsQng  ( aka-std -  adj.),  ‘standing  in  (or  before)  the  judg¬ 
ment.’  Cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  309. 

35  arsdrlng  isyd,  ‘wished  for  by  the  pious’;  cf.  Ys.  50.  4,  cited  below. 

36 javara-  m.,  ‘weighing.’  Bthl.  AirWb.  605.  A  difficult  word,  whose 
meaning  is  doubtful. 

37  Ys.  48.  8  c,  d.  Here  vavhou*  manylus  is  equivalent  to  Vohu  Manah,  as 
can  be  shown  from  Ys.  45.  5,  8;  34.  2. 

38  stavhat,  3d  pi. 

39  sdraoldne,  lit.  ‘hearer,  obedient.’ 
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(i a.paidl )  of  Judgment  ( aka ),  wished  for  by  the  pious,40 
in  the  House  of  Song.41 

We  now  turn  to  the  important  question  as  to  the  place  where 
the  Individual  Judgment  is  held.  There  are  many  passages  in 
the  Gathas  which  either  expressly  or  by  mere  suggestion  point 
to  the  well-known  Chinvat  Bridge  as  the  scene  of  reckoning  and 
balancing  where  the  souls  of  both  the  pious  and  the  wicked  will 
stand  in  judgment.  A  very  significant  stanza  connects  the  highly 
technical  word  aka ,  noted  above,  with  this  cinvato  pdrdtav -,42 
the  ‘Bridge  of  the  Separator,’  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are 
depicted  as  suffering  grievous  pain : — 

Therefore  the  Daena  of  the  wicked  destroys  the 
verity  of  the  Right  Way  for  him,  and  his  soul  shall 
suffer  anguish  43  at  the  Judgment  (aka)  of  the  Chinvat 
Bridge,  having  strayed  from  the  Path  of  Asha  through 
his  own  deeds  and  tongue.44 

It  is  at  the  Bridge,  moreover,  that  the  first  separation  45  of 
the  pious  from  the  wicked  shall  take  place — the  separation  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  following  Gathic  stanza : — 

40  iso  .  .  .  arodrong,  cl.  above  arodrsng  isya  in  Ys.  48.  8  c.  Iso  is  gen.  sg.  in 
apposition  with  aka,',  lit.  ‘the  judgment  (which  is)  the  desire  of  the  pious.’ 
Differently  Bthl.  AirWb.  309. 

41  Ys.  50.  4. 

42  cinvant -,  pres,  participle  (from  1  kay-  vb.),  ‘separating,’  only  in  the  gen. 
sg.,  cinvato  with  porotav-,  ‘Bridge  of  the  Separator.’  In  LAv.  it  occurs  also 
as  cinvat.pordtav-  f.;  in  Phi.  vers,  as  cinvat  (transcrip,  c  d  n  n  d)  puhl',  also 
as  candor. puhl  in  Pazend;  in  the  Skt.  vers,  either  as  cinuadanama-setuh  (e.g. 
on  Ys.  51.  13)  or  as  candor  apuhalanamd  setuh  (e.g.  MX.  2.  115,  162).  See 
Bthl.  AirWb.  596,  597. 

AZxraodaiti  (3d  sg.  subjunctive  act.,  here  intrans.),  ‘be  in  torment.’  Cf. 
Bthl.  AirWb.  533. 

44  Ys.  51.  13;  see  also  above,  page  31. 

45  This  is  purposely  called  the  first  separation  {cinvant-)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  second,  the  division  which  will  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Judgment.  The  latter  is  technically  known  in  the  Gathas  as  the  vi-ddtay- 
‘ division’  (like  the  Biblical  ‘separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats’).  Note 
the  passages  on  the  subject  in  Bthl.  AirWb.  1443. 
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Therefore  the  Karpans  and  the  Kavis 46  perish 47 
through  those  (very  ones)  whom  they  do  not  allow  to 
rule  over  their  life  at  will.  These  (i.e.  the  faithful) 
shall  be  carried  away  from  them  both  to  the 
Abode  of  Good  Thought.48 

The  Judges  at  the  assize.  This  leads  to  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  as  to  who  is  the  Judge  at  this  judicium  particulare 
and  who  is  the  Separator.  There  are  numerous  passages  in  the 
Gathas  where  Ahura  Mazdah  is  invoked  by  Zarathushtra  as 
the  Ruler  (xsayps)  over  the  twofold  awards,49  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Final  Dispensation  will  divide  the  wise  from  the  unwise.50 
He  is  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  His  decision  is  final.51  At  the 
time  of  the  Resurrection  it  is  Zarathushtra,  so  we  gather  from 
the  Gathas,  who  will  be  the  ratav  (Judge),  Mazdah  being  the 
ahu  (Overlord);  and  Zarathushtra  expressly  declares  himself  to 
be  the  ratav  appointed  by  Ahura.52  After  a  thorough  study  of 
this  crucial  question,  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
figure  of  the  Separator  at  the  Bridge  is  that  of  Ahura  Mazdah, 
assisted,  no  doubt,  by  his  fellow-Ahuras  (the  Amesha  Spentas),53 
the  supreme  function  being  one  and  the  same  at  this  particular 

46  Literally,  ‘that  which  is  karpandom  and  kavidom,’  referring  to  the  two 
dac^a-worshiping  communities,  who  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet. 
For  the  secondary  suffix  -tat  forming  f.  abs.  (or,  as  here,  collective)  nouns, 
see  Jackson,  Av.  Grammar ,  §842;  also  Reichelt,  Aw.  Elementarbuch,  §358; 
cf.  Bthl.  AirlVb.  455,  466. 

47  More  exactly,  ‘hath  [already]  come  to  destruction’  ( vi.nlndsa ,  Bthl. 
AirWb.  1056).  The  future  is  regarded  as  having  been  already  accomplished. 

48  Ys.  32.  15.  The  abode  of  heavenly  bliss  as  opposed  to  the  Abode  of  the 
Worst  Thought,  mentioned  in  stanza  13. 

49  Ys.  51.  5  etc. 

60  Ys.  31.  19;  47.  6  ( vidatay -). 

61  Ys.  51.  14;  32.  6. 

62  See  especially  Ys.  33.  1  (cf.  above,  p.  50),  31.  2;  and  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb. 
s.v.  ahu-,  281-282,  and  ratav-,  1498-1502;  cf.  also  Ys.  51.  5;  44.  16.  As 
Moulton  has  rightly  pointed  out  ( EZ .  p.  168),  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
incongruous  or  self-assertive  in  the  Prophet’s  claim,  nor  does  it  seriously 
militate  against  his  authorship. 

63  Cf.  Ys.  50.  4,  cited  above,  and  Ys.  51.  14. 
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judgment  as  at  the  universal.  It  seems  probable,  furthermore, 
that  the  ratav  who  will  judge  men  on  their  life-record  is  Zara- 
thushtra,  who  will  act  as  Judge  both  at  the  Individual  and  at 
the  General  Judgment. 

A  Gathic  stanza,  which  may,  however,  refer  to  the  General 
Judgment,  expressly  mentions  Mazdah  as  the  one 

who  will  separate  54  the  wise  from  the  unwise  through 
His  knowing  counselor,  Asha.55 

Another  Gathic  passage,  cited  above  56  in  connection  with  the 
balancing  of  men’s  deeds,  needs  to  be  considered  at  this  juncture. 
If  we  are  correct  in  interpreting  its  import,  Zarathushtra  is  here 
described  as  one  who  takes  command  of  this  existence  and  ‘  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  those  things  which  are  the  laws  of  the 
present  life’;  in  other  words,  as  he  shall  act  as  Overlord  ( ahu ) 
in  this  world,57  though  the  term  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 

so  shall  he  act  as  Judge  (ratav)  with  the  most  just  deed 
concerning  the  wicked,  and  the  righteous,  and  the  one 
whose  wrong  and  right  deeds  balance.56 

One  further  point  to  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  passage  is  the 
epithet  razista  (‘most  just’),  which  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  abstraction  of  Justice,  Rashnu,  in  the  later  scriptural  writings, 
in  which  he  assumes  great  importance  as  one  of  the  three  judges 
at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  where  he  holds  the  balance  in  which  are 
weighed  men’s  merits  and  demerits.58  Closely  associated  with 
Rashnu  in  other  parts  of  the  Avesta,  as  well  as  in  the  Pahlavi 
literature,  are  Mithra  and  Sraosha;  but  in  the  Gathas  the  term 
miOra  occurs  only  once,  being  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘  ties  of  faith  ’ 

54  mcinaot  (}  kay-  vb.,  with  vi ),  ‘will  separate,  distinguish.’  Cf.  Bthl. 
AirWb.  441. 

55  Ys.  46.  17  c,  d;  cf.  above,  pages  52,  54. 

56  Ys.  33.  1,  see  above,  page  50. 

57  Cf.  the  Ahuna  Vairya  formula  (Ys.  27.  13),  where  Zarathushtra  is  declared 
to  be  both  ahu  and  ratav,  the  lord  of  men’s  conduct  in  the  first  life,  and  the 
judge  of  their  actions  in  the  life  hereafter. 

68  See  Bthl.  AirWb.  1515;  also  Jackson,  GIrPh.  2.  642. 
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or  ‘compact.’ 59  Hence  we  must  maintain  a  certain  attitude  of 
reserve,  so  far  as  the  Gathas  are  concerned,  with  regard  to  this 
well  known  Indo-Iranian  divinity.  Sraosha  is  a  truly  Gathic 
figure,  appearing  a  number  of  times  in  the  Gathas,  twice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  General  Judgment.60 

From  these  general  observations  concerning  what  later  becomes 
the  triad  of  judges,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  Zarathushtra’s 
more  precise  promises  and  warnings  for  the  individual  when  he 
shall  stand  in  judgment  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  The  Prophet 
will  act  not  only  as  the  Judge  at  the  Bridge,  but  also  as  the 
guide  61  for  those  who  have  followed  the  path  of  Asha  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  teachings: — 

Whoso,  man  or  woman,  O  Mazdah  Ahura,  shall  give 
unto  me  that  which  Thou  knowest  as  the  best  for  life, 
[grant  Thou  unto  them]  the  Kingdom  through  Vohu 
Manah  as  the  reward  for  Righteousness.  And  with  all 
those  whom  I  will  urge  to  invoke  You  will  I  cross  over 
the  Chinvat  Bridge.62 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wicked,  who  have  rejected  the  revelation 
of  the  Prophet,  shall  be  utterly  confounded  when  they  come  to 
the  Bridge  of  the  Separator: — 

69  Ys.  46.  5;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  1183,  and  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  67. 

60  Ys.  33.  5;  43.  12;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1634. 

61  Moulton  ( EZ .  p.  166)  seems  to  take  the  first  line  of  Ys.  46.  17,  where 
Zarathushtra  declares  that  he  will  plead  for  his  followers  as  their  advocate 
before  Mazdah,  as  referring  to  the  Individual  Judgment.  The  present  writer, 
however,  believes  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  Consummation,  mentioned  in 
stanza  14.  The  same  criticism  can  be  applied  to  Ys.  34.  1,  where  Zara¬ 
thushtra  promises  that  he  ‘will  give  Immortality  and  Right  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Welfare’  in  Mazdah’s  name  ( EZ .  p.  167,  168),  and  likewise  to  the  case  of 
Ys.  43.  12  ( EZ .  p.  169),  as  well  as  to  the  ‘pointing  of  the  hand,’  which  is  that 
of  Mazdah,  at  the  separation  of  ‘faithful’  and  ‘hostile,’  as  in  Ys.  34.  4  and  43.  4 
{EZ.  p.  169).  It  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  distinguish  definitely  and  clearly  the  picture  of  a  particular  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  supreme  spectacle  of  a  universal  judgment,  as  contained  in 
the  Gathas. 

®2  Ys.  46.  10. 
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Through  their  power  the  Karpans  and  the  Kavis  have 
yoked  03  man  up  with  evil  deeds  in  order  to  destroy  his 
(future)  life,  but  their  own  soul  and  their  own  Daena 
will  cause  them  anguish  64  when  they  come  where  the 
Chinvat  Bridge  is,  to  be  dwellers  in  the  House  of  the 
Druj  for  all  eternity.65 

Conclusion.  To  summarize  this  chapter,  we  have  seen  that 
the  Gathas  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  reckoning  of  man’s 
actions,  and  that  this  doctrine  is  described  in  no  uncertain  terms 
— Zarathushtra’s  promises  and  warnings  are  direct  and  precise. 
We  can  also  gather  from  the  Gathas  that  the  reckoning  and 
balancing  of  the  merits  and  the  demerits  takes  place  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge,  and  we  can  likewise  say  with  certainty  that 
Zarathushtra,  inspired  by  Mazdah  to  know  the  truth  and  the 
Right  Way,  will  be  the  one  to  judge  mankind  there,  whereas 
Mazdah,  the  supreme  arbiter,  shall  separate  the  righteous  from 
the  wicked  for  future  beatitude  or  torment.  In  short,  we  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  Gathas  contain,  at  least  in  substance, 
those  essential  elements  that  are  elaborated  in  the  Later  Avesta 
and  in  the  Pahlavi  books.  We  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Individual  Judgment66  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
teachings  of  Zarathushtra  concerning  the  life  hereafter,  even 
though  we  possess  only  the  outline  touches  which  the  brush  of 
the  master  artist,  bold  and  firm,  has  traced,  leaving  the  canvas 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  hand  of  lesser  painters  whom  his  imagina¬ 
tion  had  inspired. 

63  See  above,  page  31,  note  20. 

64  xraodat,  3d  sg.  subjunctive  act.,  used  transitively,  from  the  verb  xraod 
cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  533 

65  Ys.  46.  11. 

66  Soderblom  seems  to  doubt  the  appearance  of  this  doctrine  as  early  as  the 
Gathas.  See  Rev.  de  Vliistoire  des  religions,  40.  266-276,  where  he  reviews 
Stave’s  book  on  the  influence  of  Parsism  on  Judaism,  and  note  especially  p. 
274.  See  Moulton’s  comment  in  EZ.  p.  169,  170. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

LATER  AVESTA 

Introduction.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  tried  to  bring  out 
from  the  Gathas  the  salient  features  of  what  becomes  in  the 
later  writings  an  established  dogma  of  Zoroastrianism.  The 
present  chapter  will  elaborate  upon  these  as  contained  in  the 
Later  Avesta.  We  find  in  these  younger  portions  of  the  sacred 
texts  many  allusions  to  the  account  kept  by  Mazdah  or  by  one 
or  another  of  his  ministering  angels,  and  to  the  store  of  good 
works  laid  up  in  heaven.  There  is  also  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  to 
which  both  the  pious  and  the  wicked  must  go.  There  are  many 
references  likewise  to  the  tribunal  of  justice  and  the  balancing 
of  man’s  good  and  bad  actions,  besides  other  details.  All  these 
we  shall  take  up  in  a  sequence  parallel  to  that  already  used. 

The  store  of  Good  Works  recorded.  That  an  account  was 
kept  by  Mazdah  may  be  gathered  from  the  Yasht  devoted  to  his 
praise  and  worship,  where  the  sixteenth  of  the  several  names 
attributed  to  him  is  hata.mardnay-,  ‘remembering  man’s  deserts,* 
as  the  recorder  of  true  reckoning.1 

Or,  again,  it  is  Asha  Vahishta,  or  Best  Righteousness,  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  Fire,  who  is  the  keeper  of  a  record,  a  special 
reference  to  this  being  found  in  a  metrical  passage  in  the  Yasna: — 

Every  righteous  man  that  cometh  making  his  abso¬ 
lution  with  this  in  a  benediction,  mayest  thou  (Asha) 
credit  ( paiti.barahi )  with  good  thoughts,  good  words, 
good  deeds.2 

1  Yt.  I.  8;  cf.  Ys.  32.  6,  see  above,  page  52,  n.  26;  see  also  Bthl.  AirWb. 
1802.  These  are  the  only  two  instances  where  the  word  occurs. 

2  Ys.  55.  4;  cf.  Jackson,  JAOS.  13,  Proc.  (Oct.  1887),  p.  ccviii,  ccxii. 
Bartholomae  renders  it  differently :  ‘receive  him  in  Hurnata,  Huxta  and 
Hvarila ,’  i.e.  in  the  three  antechambers  of  Paradise;  cf.  AirWb.  1851. 
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This  doctrine  thus  inculcated  of  ‘laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven’  occurs  also  in  the  Yasht  dedicated  to  Mithra: — 

Hearken  unto  our  prayer,  O  Mithra,  let  our  prayer 
be  acceptable  to  thee,  O  Mithra,  fulfil  thou 3  our 
prayer;  come  to  our  libations,  come  to  them  when 
offered,  put  these  to  our  account  ( cimane ),4  lay  them 
down  {til  .  .  .  dasva)  in  the  House  of  Song.5 

The  Hadhokht  Nask  appears  to  contain  still  another 
allusion  to  the  store  of  good  works.  In  the  interim  after  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  sees  its  own  Daena,  and  before  it  passes 
through  the  three  stages  that  lead  to  Heaven,  Ahura  Mazdah 
lays,  as  it  were,  before  this  pious  one  the  fruits  of  his  former  good 
actions : — 

[Ahura  speaks:]  These  (are  thy)  good  thoughts, 
these  (are  thy)  good  words,  these  (are  thy)  good  deeds. 
Then  hereafter  men  will  worship  me,  (who  am)  Ahura 
Mazdah,  the  long- worshiped  One  (dardyo.yastdmca)  and 
the  One  whose  counsel  is  sought  ( hym.parstdmca ).6 

We  observed  above  that  in  the  spiritual  life  the  records  of  all 
actions,  good  and  bad,  are  entered  as  items,  and  that  the  debit 
can  be  balanced  only  by  adding  to  the  credit  side,  no  item  being 
erased.  A  notable  passage  in  the  Visprat  brings  out  this 
idea  very  definitely: — 

Hold  feet,  hands,  mind  ready,  O  ye  worshipers  of 
Mazdah  and  followers  of  Zarathushtra,  for  doing  lawful, 

3  upa  .  .  .  ahisa  ( 1  ah -),  opt.  mid.  2d  sg.  with  i,  instead  of  i;  cf.  Bthl. 
AirWb.  345. 

4  Differently  Bthl.  AirWb.  597,  Tor  atoning.’ 

B  Yt.  10.  32. 

6  HN.  2.  14b;  so  also  Geldner,  Religions geschichtliches  Lesebuch,  p.  353 
and  n.  1,  2),  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  for  this  new  interpretation;  the  other 
translators  seem  to  regard  these  words  as  the  concluding  part  of  the  Maiden’s 
speech,  cf.  likewise  Bthl.  AirWb.  695,  1809. 
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well-ordered,  good  deeds;  but  hold  back  from  doing 
unlawful,  ill-ordered  deeds;  and  practise  ye  in  this 
world  ( iba )  the  good  deeds  of  husbandry,  in  order  to 
pay  off  {daste)  7  with  a  surplus  ( anuyamnaiS )  your 
deficits  ( uyamna ).8 

The  Judgment  as  described  in  the  Videvdat.  These  items 
(< dadra )  which  a  man  puts  down  to  the  account  of  his  soul  are 
brought  to  a  final  reckoning,  and  the  entries  are  balanced  at  the 
Judgment  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  This  idea,  together  with 
other  details,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  given 
in  the  Videvdat  (19.  27-30): — 

(27)  [Zarathushtra  asked  Ahura  Mazdah:]  ‘O  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  material  world,  Thou  Holy  One!  Where 
are  the  entries  {dadra)  recorded,9  where  are  the  entries 
compared  (with  one  another),10  where  are  the  entries 
brought  to  completion,  where  are  the  entries  balanced,11 
(which)  a  man  in  the  material  world  puts  down  for 
(i.e.  to  the  account  of)  his  own  soul?’ 

(28)  Then  spake  Ahura  Mazdah:  ‘After  a  man  has 
passed  away,  after  a  man  has  come  to  his  end,  after 
the  wicked  evil-minded  Demons  cut  the  thread,12  on 

7  daste,  verbal  abstract,  infin.  from  da,-,  ‘give,  pay.’ 

8  Vr.  15.  1.  The  word  uyamna  is  a  pres,  ptcpl.  from  the  passive  of  3  va-, 
and  would  mean  lit.  ‘what  is  found  wanting,’  hence  ‘deficit.’  Cf.  Jackson, 
JAOS.  14,  Proc.  (Oct.  1888),  p.  xx-xxi;  see  also  Bthl.  AirWb.  1407,  701-702. 

9  bavainti,  ‘become,  take  place,  come  into  existence,’  hence  ‘are  recorded.’ 

10  Reading  as  4 pairyeinte,  ‘are  compared,’  following  Bthl.  AirWb.  733 
(s.v.  ddOra-),  849  (s.v.  1  par-).  In  the  latter  citation  he  gives  the  singular, 
+pairyete. 

11  paili.hdnpasdnte,  ‘come  together  over  against  each  other,’  the  balancing 
of  the  credit  side  as  against  the  debit.  All  the  terms  employed  here  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  accounting  are  doubtless  taken  from  the  daily  language  of  the 
people  as  used  in  their  commercial  transactions. 

12  The  words  pairiOn^m  djrjninti  present  some  difficulty.  Bthl.,  AirWb. 
865,  742,  does  not  render  them,  saying  that  the  reading  is  uncertain. 
Darmesteter  interprets  them  as  ‘cut  off  his  eyesight.’  The  present  writer 
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the  third  night 13  the  dawn  14  begins  to  brighten,15 
the  morning  light 16  begins  to  shine  forth,  Mithra,17 
the  well-armed,  ascends  18  the  mountains  that  possess 
felicity  through  Asha  19 ;  the  sun  is  rising.20 

(29)  The  Demon  VIzaresha  21  by  name,  O  Spitama 
Zarathushtra,  leads  away  in  bonds  22  the  soul  of  the 

takes  pairidna-  as  ‘thread,’  derived  from  the  root  tan-,  ‘stretch,’  and  regards 
doroninti,  ‘they  cut,'  as  from  1  dar-,  ‘cut’;  see  also  Geldner,  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Berlin,  1903),  p.  425  n.  2.  Cf.  Vd.  18.  19,  21;  and 
for  a  similar  idea  see  Yt.  8.  54.  Dr.  Haas  calls  my  attention  to  the  Biblical 
parallel  in  the  ‘silver  cord’  of  Ecclesiastes  12.  6. 

13  Oritya  xsapd  is  a  genitive  of  time.  See  Reichelt,  Aw.  Elementarbuch, 

§  507.  ,  r 

14  A  problematic  word.  usi°  in  the  loc.  sg.  occurs  elsewhere  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound;  here  it  appears  to  be  used  independently  as  a  nom.  sg. 
with  transfer  of  declension  from  usah -:  us-  f.  ‘dawn’;  cf.  Skt.  u$as  and  Phi. 
vers.  u$  [Pazand  os  or  hos~\\  compare  (but  differently)  Bthl.  AirWb.  415. 
Geldner’s  text  is  here  followed  in  retaining  the  form  usi  on  the  authority  of 
many  good  mss.;  Bartholomae  prefers  to  take  the  form  usi-raocaiti,  following 
the  mss.  L4  and  B2,  see  AirWb.  1487*  s*v-  raok-. 

15  musaiti  ( 1  vah -);  cf.  Skt.  ucchati ;  the  Phi.  vers,  has  vicdHsnih. 

16  bdmyd-  {.,  lit.  ‘the  light  (goddess),’  i.e.  Dawn.  Cf.  the  Phi.  transcrip. 
bdrmk\  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  955.  Note  that  the  two  separate  words  for  dawn 
in  the  Avesta,  usah-  and  bdmyd-,  are  often  combined  into  one  word  in  Pahlavi 
and  Pazand  writings:  usbamik,  hosbam.  A  well-known  prayer  in  the  Khvartak 
Apastak,  composed  of  selections  from  the  Ys.,  Vd.,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Avesta,  is  entitled  Hosbam. 

17  Acc.  sg.  instead  of  nom.  sg.  Mithra  is  clearly  connected  with  the  sun, 
but  not  yet  identical  with  it,  as  he  became  in  later  times. 

18  asnaoiti  (: 2  had-)',  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1755. 

'19  The  mountains  of  Holy  Felicity  are  meant,  doubtless  with  a  reference  to 
the  Hard  Borozaiti,  mentioned  in  §  30;  cf.  also  Yt.  10.  13,  50. 

20  Cf.  on  this  verse  Lommel  in  Zeit.  f.  Indologie  u.  Iranistik ,  3.  177-178; 
and  also  Geldner,  Religions geschichtliches  Lesebuch,  p.  354. 

21  Vizarosa,  lit.  ‘who  drags  away,’  is  the  demon  who  binds  the  soul  of  the 
wicked  and  drags  it  off  to  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  as  noted  in  this  paragraph, 
and  then  to  Hell  after  Judgment,  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph.  See 

above,  pages  24,  38;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  I471* 

22  Note  the  PhlVd.  comm.:  ‘He  casts  ( oftet )  a  noose  (band)  round  the  neck 
of  every  man  when  he  dies.  If  righteous,  the  noose  falls  from  his  neck,  if 
wicked,  he  is  dragged  with  that  noose  down  into  Hell.  A  similar  idea  may 
be  noted  in  the  Mahabharata,  which  refers  to  the  noose  (pafa)  of  Yama,  the  god 
of  death,  cf.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Epic  Mythology,  p.  112-113,  Strassburg,  1915. 
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wicked,  the  lost-life  23  of  the  Demon-worshiping  men, 
(when)  24  he  comes  to  the  Paths  25  made  by  Zrvan,26 
that  for  the  wicked  and  that  for  the  righteous, — to 
the  Chin  vat  Bridge  created  by  Mazdah,  (and) 24  they 
(i.e.  the  Judges)  demand  of  the  consciousness 27  and 
soul  that  share  of  worldly  goods  given  in  the  material 
world.28 

(30a)  She  (namely,  the  Maiden),  beautifully  formed, 
strong,  fair-faced,  comes  (to  the  Chinvat  Bridge),29  with 

23  mdrazujltlm,  ‘lost-life/  Doubtful.  Bthl.  (AirWb.  1174)  does  not  offer 
any  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Darmesteter  trans¬ 
lates  it  by  ‘qui  vivent  dans  le  peche  ’  and  says  that  the  rendering  is  conjectural. 
See  his  ZA.  2.  269,  268  n.  64. 

24  There  is  an  asyndeton  in  the  concise  expression  of  the  text  itself,  lit. 
‘he  comes  .  .  .  they  demand’  etc.,  which  has  been  filled  out  to  make  the  sense 
clearer. 

25  Bartholomae  (AirWb.  847)  rightly  regards  the  phrase  as  expressing  an 
objective  or  goal  (for  similar  genitives  of  goal  see  Reichelt,  Aw.  Elementarbuch, 
§497  end;  note  also  gairinqm  alaxvdQranqm  in  Vd.  19.  28).  Geldner, 
Religions gesch.  Lesebuch,  p.  354,  recognizes  this  in  part  by  ‘sie  geht  .  .  .  die 
Wege.’  In  any  case  the  sense  is  clear.  We  might  expect  here  a  dual  form 
instead  of  the  plural,  for  there  are  only  two  paths,  one  ( yasca )  for  the  wicked 
and  the  other  ( yasta )  for  the  righteous  (cf.  also  Yt.  4.  4),  but  perhaps  the 
phrase  was  appropriately  chosen  as  a  generalized  plural  to  include  all  the 
instances  of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  at  the  Judgment. 

26  Zrvd.ddtanqm.  It  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  claim,  because  of  Zrvd°, 
that  this  sentence  is  a  late  interpolation  in  the  text.  The  Zarvanic  doctrine 
can  be  shown  to  go  back  at  least  to  the  fourth  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  for  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  (about  300  B.C.),  cited  by  Damascius  ( Dubita - 
Hones  et  Solutiones,  1256**),  evidently  refers  to  Zrvan  under  the  name  Chronos, 
‘Time’  (cf.  Clemen,  Nachrichten,  p.  131-132,  196,  and  Fontes  Hist.  Relig.  Pers. 

P-  95)- 

27  baoSah-  is  one  of  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man;  see  the  note  above,  p. 
33.  This  technical  term  has  been  variously  interpreted,  for  which  see  Bthl. 
AirWb.  919.  The  nearest  English  word  which  can  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
this  Avestan  word  is  ‘consciousness’  or  ‘perception,’  preferably  the  former; 
cf.  Jackson,  JAOS.  13,  Proc.  (Oct.  1887),  p.  ccviii,  ccxiv,  and  Av.  Reader , 
p.  38;  the  Phi.  vers,  has  bob,  glossed  elsewhere  (Ys.  26)  by  a$nak. 

28  The  soul  (here  of  the  wicked)  is  questioned  about  the  use  made  of  its 
worldly  goods,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  liberality,  cf.  Vd.  18.  34;  3.  34,  35. 

29  Note  the  same  word  jasaiti  used  here  as  above  in  §  29.  In  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  we  might  repeat  the  words  ‘to  the  Paths  .  .  .  the  material 
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the  dogs  at  her  side,  wearing  a  bodice  30  and  a  crown,30 
dextrous  and  skilful. 

(30b)  He  31  (namely  Vizaresha)  drags  down  ( nizar - 
saite )  the  sinful 32  souls  of  the  wicked  to  Darkness.33 

world.’  In  the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  Vizardla  who  drags  them  to  the  Seat 
of  Judgment,  whereas  in  that  of  the  righteous  it  is  the  Daend  who  leads  them 
before  the  heavenly  tribunal. 

30  See  the  notes  on  these  words  ( nivavaiti  and  pusavaiti )  above,  page  36. 

31  lid,  thus  all  good  mss.,  nom.  sg.  masc.;  cf.  Jackson,  Av.  Grammar,  §411; 
ha  can  also  be  a  fern.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  here  refers  to  the  Maiden. 
If  such  a  claim  should  be  made,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  may  allude  to  the 
goddess  Armatay,  who,  according  to  Vd.  3.  35,  throws  down  into  the  gloom  of 
Hell  the  sinful  man  who  does  not  deal  justly  with  the  good  agriculturist.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  ha  here  refers  to  Vizardla.  Note  the  radical 
zards-  in  the  verb  nizar  saite,  which  is  the  same  root  as  that  which  is  found  in 
the  name  of  the  demon  Vizardla. 

32  ay  dm,  ungrammatical,  but  the  mss.  show  no  variant.  Perhaps  a  corrupt 
marginal  note  has  crept  into  the  text.  Bthl.  AirWh.  47  emends  it  to  ayqm. 

33  The  entire  sentence  is  not  translated  in  the  Pahlavi  version,  and  Geldner 
seems  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation,  enclosing  it  in  square  brackets.  Wolff 
evidently  follows  Geldner’ s  text  in  indicating  it  as  an  interpolation  (see  his 
Avesta,  p.  431),  as  do  Reichelt  {Av.  Reader ,  p.  65,  160)  and  Darmesteter  {ZA. 
2.  270);  but  Darmesteter  omits  it  completely  in  his  English  translation 
{SBE.  4.  219).  The  present  writer,  however,  does  not  believe  that  the  clause 
is  interpolated,  and  advances  the  following  reasons  in  support  of  his  argument. 
First,  the  clause  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  good  manuscripts;  secondly,  the 
general  sense  of  the  subject  described  in  §  27-32  would  call  for  such  a  sentence 
in  the  text  itself.  In  §  29  we  are  told  that  the  demon  Vizaresha  drags  the 
soul  of  the  wicked  to  the  Judgment  Seat,  and  that  it  is  judged  on  its  past  record, 
but  we  are  not  told  anything  about  its  fate.  The  first  part  of  §  30  matches 
exactly  with  §  29.  It  is  concerned  with  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  which  seems 
to  be  brought  to  the  Seat  of  Judgment  by  the  beautiful  Maiden.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  wicked,  the  soul  of  the  righteous  is  also  judged  on  its  past  record; 
but,  though  that  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  are  entitled  to 
fill  in  the  gap  from  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  29).  The  judgment  being  thus 
rendered  respectively  to  the  wicked  soul  (§29)  and  to  the  righteous  soul 
(§30a),  what  follows  in  §30  (designated  here  as  §  30b  and  §  30c)  describes 
their  final  destiny.  That  of  the  former  is  depicted  in  §  30b,  when  it  is  dragged 
to  Hell  by  the  demon  Vizaresha,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  described  in 
§  30c,  when  it  is  made  to  cross  the  Chinvat  Bridge  and  is  led  to  Heaven  by 
the  Maiden.  Thirdly,  the  writer  believes  that  here  we  have  a  case  in  which 
the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Pahlavi  version  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  copyists.  The  same  word  ha  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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(30c)  She  (namely  the  Maiden)  leads  ( asnaoiti )  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  across  the  lofty  Hara,  she  supports 
(yibarayeiti)  them  across  the  Chin  vat  Bridge  on  that 
span  34  to  the  spiritual  Yazatas  (angels).’35 

These  passages  of  the  Videvdat  present  a  detailed  picture 
not  only  of  the  events  preceding  the  Individual  Judgment,  but 
also  of  those  that  immediately  follow.  We  are  thus  told  that 
the  entries  are  reckoned  up  and  balanced  at  th z  judicium  particu- 
lare  on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death  (cf.  §27,  28); 
and  we  can  further  gather  that  this  Judgment  takes  place  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge  (cf.  §  29),  while  its  association  with  the  lofty 
Hara  (Alburz)  is  very  significant  (cf.  §  30c).  Equally  pointed 
is  the  mention  of  Mithra,  the  god  of  light  and  truth,  who  goes 
up  to  the  mountains,  referring  undoubtedly  to  the  Hara  range, 
and  who  presides  at  the  heavenly  tribunal  (cf.  §  29). 

Next  we  are  told  how  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  dragged  to 
the  place  of  Judgment  by  the  demon  Vlzaresha,  and  the  Judges, 
Mithra  undoubtedly  being  one  of  them,  give  their  verdict  of 
condemnation  (cf.  §  29).  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  description 
of  the  Maiden  who  leads  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  the  Seat 
of  Judgment,  where  the  formal  pronouncement  of  the  award  of 
bliss  is  made  (cf.  §  30a).  It  is  thus  clear  that  when  the  Judg¬ 
ment  has  been  rendered,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  dragged  to 
Hell  by  Vlzaresha  (cf.  §  30b),  whereas  those  of  the  righteous  are 
helped  across  the  Chinvat  Bridge  and  led  to  Heaven  by  the 
Maiden  (cf.  §  30c). 

These  central  ideas  can  be  supplemented  from  other  texts 

sentences  (§30a,  30b)  caused  the  copyists  to  skip  a  line  (Geldner  himself 
allows  such  instances  of  omission  elsewhere  in  the  Phi.  vers.,  e.g.  at  Vd.  3.  27; 
see  also  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Avesta,  p.  49).  These  considera¬ 
tions,  noted  above,  give  ground  for  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  text  if 
explained  as  suggested,  so  that  the  sentence  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
polation. 

34  Literally,  ‘on  the  bridgeway  of  the  spiritual  Yazatas';  see  above,  p. 
36,  n.  25. 

36  Vd.  19.  27-30. 
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of  the  Avesta.  We  shall  first  take  up  the  question  of  the  Judges 
who  preside  at  the  special  judgment  directly  after  death,  before 
turning  to  the  accounts  concerning  the  Chinvat  Bridge  itself. 

The  triad  of  heavenly  Judges.  We  noted  above  that  Mithra 
is  a  judge  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  yet  he  is  not  alone,  for  he  is 
assisted  in  his  work  by  two  heavenly  assessors,  namely,  Sraosha 
and  Rashnu.36  It  would  be  well  to  observe  that  among  this  triad 
of  judges  Mithra  is  the  most  important.  This  old  Indo-Iranian 
divinity  reappears  in  the  Later  Avestan  pantheon  as  the  chief 
among  the  Yazatas.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  sun’s  light, 
the  angel  of  Truth — the  pre-eminent  Zoroastrian  virtue — and 
as  such  the  stern  punisher  of  the  sinner  who  breaks  his  word  and 
pledge.  As  might  be  expected,  the  hymn  of  praise  dedicated  to 
Mithra  (Yt.  io)  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Yashts,  and  one 
of  the  longest.  Mithra’s  close  association  with  Sraosha  and 
Rashnu  can  be  shown  from  numerous  Avestan  passages.37 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  great  role  Sraosha  plays  not 
only  during  the  lifetime  of  a  person  but  also  after  his  death. 
Though  he  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Later  Avesta 
as  a  Judge  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  his  intimate  association  with 
Mithra  and  Rashnu  is  sufficient  to  reveal  his  own  office  at  the 
Judgment.38  In  the  well-known  hymn  dedicated  to  Sraosha 
(Ys.  57),  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  to  worship  Ahura 
Mazdah  and  the  Amesha  Spentas,  as  well  as  the  first  to  worship 

both  the  Overseer  and  the  Judge  (payu  dwordstara) 
who  pass  Judgment  upon  all  creatures.39 

36  Cf.  the  triad  of  Greek  gods,  Minos,  Aeacus,  and  Rhadamanthys.  Tiele’s 
suggestion  ( Religions gesch .  p.  210)  regarding  the  possible  Greek  influence  on 
the  Iranian  triad  of  judges  is  questionable;  see  also  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  167  n.  1. 

37  Cf.  Yt.  10.  41,  100;  17.  16;  Vr.  11.  6;  Ys.  65.  12;  70.  3;  see  Bthl, 
AirWb.  1185,  1634,  1516;  cf.  also  Jackson,  CIrPh.  2.  642,  643. 

38  This  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Judgment  in  the  Pahlavi 
literature,  where  the  three  are  specifically  mentioned  as  Judges  at  the  Chinvat 
Bridge. 

39  Ys.  57.  2.  Lit.  ‘both  the  keeper  and  the  discriminator  (copulative  dual) 
who  discriminate  (or  divide)/  from  the  root  dwars-,  ‘to  cut,  divide.  (Dil- 
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The  writer  believes  that  the  ‘Overseer’  is  Mithra  and  the  ‘Judge* 
is  Rashnu.40  They  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge,  to  which  the  evil  as  well  as  the  just  must  come. 
In  the  light  of  this  interpretation  the  invocation  by  Sraosha  of 
his  two  co-assessors  at  the  Judgment  becomes  very  significant; 
and  other  allusions  to  Srosh  in  the  Pahlavi  texts  and  elsewhere, 
as  cited  below,41  tend  to  bear  this  out.42 

As  already  noted,  closely  associated  with  Mithra  and  Sraosha 
is  the  divinity  Rashnu.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  angel  of  Justice, 
as  his  very  epithet  razista  indicates.  In  the  Yasht  dedicated  to 
his  praise  and  adoration  (Yt.  12),  Rashnu  is  invoked  to  come  and 
attend  the  performance  of  the  var  riirang ,  or  ordeal,  of  which,  as 
the  Lord  of  Justice,  he  was  the  natural  arbiter.43  This  primary 
function  of  Rashnu  is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  office  as  one  of 
the  Judges  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

ferently  Bthl.,  AirWb.  888,  under  payav-).  There  are  two  Yashts  dedicated 
to  Sraosha:  besides  this  hymn  (Ys.  57),  known  as  the  Srosh  Yasht,  there  is 
another  but  shorter  one,  known  as  the  Srosh  Yasht  Hadhokht  (Yt.  11). 

40  Bthl.,  AirWb.  889,  seems  to  understand  the  two  to  be  Mithra  and  Ahura; 
cf.  the  Phi.  vers.,  which  directly  mentions  Mithra.  See  Jackson,  Hymn  of 
Zoroaster ,  p.  26. 

41  See  below,  pages  82-83. 

42  In  JAOS.  43.  20  (‘postscript’)  Jackson,  when  dealing  with  probable 
influences  of  Zoroastrianism  upon  Manichaeism,  refers  to  the  Manichaean 
doctrine  of  ‘three  gods’  who  are  especially  concerned  writh  the  fate  of  the 
soul  at  the  Judgment.  He  there  alludes  to  the  present  writer’s  suggestion  to 
make  Srd§  (together  with  the  wrell-known  Manichaean  personifications 
Xrdltag  and  Padvaxtag)  a  member  of  the  group  which,  while  differing  some¬ 
what,  would  be  parallel  in  general  to  the  Zoroastrian  idea  of  Mithra,  Sraosha, 
and  Rashnu.  He  has  since  called  the  writer’s  attention  to  a  reference  in  the 
Chinese  Manichaean  Treatise  ( JA .  1911,  p.  523)  where  Srd$  is  called  the  ‘King 
who  judges  all  matters.’  It  seems  possible  that  Rashnu  is  referred  to  in  this 
Chinese  text  (op.  cit.  p.  584)  as  the  ‘King  of  Justice.’  In  the  Mandaean 
Liturgies  the  assessor  who  holds  the  scales  at  the  tribunal  (corresponding  to 
Rashnu)  is  called  Abathur  (see  Lidzbarski,  Mand.  Liturgien,  p.  278  for  refer¬ 
ences);  and  a  somewhat  late  Mandaean  text  cited  by  W.  Brandt  (Die 
manddische  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  195)  expressly  says  that  Abatur  is 
‘Rashna  and  Rast  in  this  world.’  The  pertinacity  of  such  a  phrase  as  the 
‘King  who  judges  all  matters’  would  point  to  the  ancient  office  of  Sraosha 
as  a  member  of  the  august  tribunal. 

43  Cf.  Vd.  4.  54-55* 
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The  struggle  between  the  Powers  of  Good  and  Evil  at  the 
Judgment.  Before  we  turn  to  the  accounts  concerning  the 
Chinvat  Bridge  itself,  let  us  supply  one  further  detail  regarding 
the  contest  that  takes  place  at  the  Judgment  of  the  individual 
soul.  If  we  are  correct  in  interpreting  an  important  passage  in 
the  Videvdat,  where  we  are  told  that  in  the  case  of  the  faithful 
who  perform  certain  acts  of  supreme  merit 

the  Two  Spirits  ( dva  mainyu )  44  will  not  enter  into 
contention  ( rdna ),45 

we  may  infer  that  in  the  case  of  the  less  pious  souls  the  power 
of  good  has  to  contend  against  that  of  evil  and  with  the  demoniac 
hosts  who  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  soul.  We  can  well 
picture  Angra  Mainyu  accusing  the  souls  at  the  Judgment  Seat, 
while  Spenta  Mainyu  either  confirms  the  accusation  or  defends 
his  former  client. 

The  important  role  played  by  the  Chinvat  Bridge  in  the  Later 
Avesta.  In  more  than  one  passage  in  the  Younger  Avesta  the 
Chinvat  Bridge  is  invoked  as  an  object  of  adoration  and  worship, 
which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  its  importance  in  Later 
Zoroastrianism  ,46 

As  already  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  crossing  of  this 
Bridge 47  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment.  The  souls  of  the 
pious  will  happily  pass  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  made  by  Mazdah 

44  The  dva  + mainyu  refer  to  the  two  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  Sponta.0 
and  Avra.°.  So  also  Jackson,  revising  his  earlier  interpretation  in  Hymn  of 
Zoroaster ,  p.  26;  cf.  also  Bthl.  AirWb.  1527. 

45  Vd.  7.  52.  Darmesteter  seems  to  regard  this  as  the  contest  which  goes 
on  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  during  the  three  days  and  three  nights 
after  death  (see  SBE.  4.  89  n.  1).  The  present  writer,  however,  believes  this 
to  be  the  struggle  that  takes  place  immediately  prior  to  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
to  Paradise,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  text,  so  that  it  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  three  nights’  battle.  It  is  the  last  desperate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  demons  to  snatch  away  the  soul  of  the  pious  to  Hell. 

46  Cf.  Sr.  2.  30;  1.  30;  Vr.  7.  1;  Vd.  19.  36. 

47  The  idea  is  exceedingly  elaborated  in  the  Phi.  literature,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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( Mazdabatpm )  and  renowned  afar  (duraesrutdm) ,  as  we  can  gather 
from  passages  in  the  Videvdat,  the  Yasna,  and  the  Vishtasp 
Yasht.48  The  Bridge  being  crossed,  they  attain  to  the  beatitude 
of  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  blest. 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  crossing  of  the  Bridge  by  the 
righteous  in  safety,  we  have  the  figure  of  the  wicked  who  will 
suffer  terrible  anguish  at  the  transit  and  will  be  unable  to  pass, 
being  destined  to  fall  at  the  appropriate  place  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  Hell.  The  Videvdat  (13.  8-9)  gives  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  undergone  at  the  Bridge  by  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  who  have  committed  certain  mortal  sins.  We  are  told  that 

his  (namely,  the  sinner’s)  soul  will  go  to  the  other 
world  with  louder  cries  and  greater  lamentations  than 
the  howls  of  pain  49  a  wolf  raises  when  trapped  in  a 
very  deep  pit.60 

No  other  soul  will  help  his  soul 51  at  death  52  in  spite 
of  (its)  cry  and  lamentation  in  (the  other)  world,63  nor  will 
the  two  dogs  64  that  keep  the  Bridge  help  66  his  soul 
after  death,  in  spite  of  (its)  cry  and  lamentation  in 
(the  other)  world.66 

48  Cf.  Vd.  19.  30  (see  above,  p.  66);  Ys.  71.  16;  VYt.  42;  as  for  Vd.  18.  6, 
see  Bthl.  Zum  AirWb.  168;  cf.  also  Frag.  2  in  Vicharkart  i  Denik  as  given  by 
Bartholomae  in  IF.  12.  94,  cf.  also  below,  page  no. 

48  vaydi,  interjection,  ‘woe,  alas,’  as  in  Ys.  53.  7;  here  as  a  substantive, 
‘cry  of  anguish,  howls  of  pain’;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1359. 

60  razura-,  n.,  ‘pit,’  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1515. 

61  Possibly  compare  the  idea  in  Ys.  45.  11;  46.  10.  See  also  p.  85  below. 

62  paiti  irista,  loc.  sg. 

63  Differently  Bthl.  AirWb.  534  (s.v.  xraosya-),  reading  as  avhe ,  ‘its.’ 

64  Cf.  Vd.  19.  30  (see  above,  p.  36,  65);  cf.  SD.  31.  5  (see  below,  p.  107);  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  similar  idea  in  Rig-Veda  10.  14.  1 1 :  hdnau  .  .  .  rak- 
$itdrau  .  .  .  palhirdkfi  (see  Kacgi,  Rigveda,  p.  208).  See  also  Bloomfield, 
Cerberus,  the  Dog  of  Hades,  p.  27-30,  Chicago,  1905,  and  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  898. 

66  bqzaiti,  3d  sg.  instead  of  dual,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  verb  in 
the  preceding  line. 

66  Vd.  13.  8,  9.  For  other  mortal  sins  which  impede  the  soul’s  crossing,  cf. 
Vd.  13.  3  and  also  the  Nikatum-Frag.  2.  14,  as  given  by  Darmcstcter  in  JA. 
(1886)  8.  185.  See  also  Bthl.  AirWb.  596,  692. 
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Conclusion.  Thus  the  souls  of  the  wicked  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  sinful  acts  in  this  world  and  pass  on  to  the  next  with 
words  of  woe  and  amid  tortures  of  fear  and  pain.  They  sink 
into  the  depths  of  Hell,  where  still  greater  agony  awaits  them. 

After  surveying  in  detail  the  Gathic  and  the  Later  Avestan 
writings  concerning  an  Individual  Judgment,  let  us  pass  to 
descriptions  contained  in  the  Pahlavi  literature. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

PAHLAVI  WRITINGS 

Introduction.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  how  the  writings  of 
the  Later  Avesta  developed  and  elaborated  the  lofty  ethical 
ideas  and  teachings  of  the  Gathas  concerning  a  judicium  particu- 
lare.  The  process  of  embodying  the  highly  abstract  and  spiritual 
concepts  of  the  Gathas  in  more  concrete  imagery  is  carried 
further  in  the  Pahlavi  treatises,  which  give  a  vivid  description 
of  the  judgment  scene  and  its  many  adjuncts.  We  shall  here 
follow  the  broad  general  outlines  laid  down  in  the  two  previous 
chapters,  and  present  the  Pahlavi  account  under  such  main 
headings  as  the  store  of  good  works  in  Paradise,  the  Bridge  of 
Judgment  and  its  location,  the  judgment  scene  with  its  triad 
of  heavenly  Judges,  the  accounting  and  balancing  of  the  good 
and  bad  actions,  and  the  passage  of  the  souls  over  the  Chinvat 
Bridge. 

The  store  of  Good  Works.  We  have  seen  how  the  Gathas 
speak  in  unmistakable  terms  regarding  the  good  works  of  the 
faithful  which  are  diligently  recorded  and  treasured  up  in  Ahura’s 
House  to  be  brought  to  the  final  reckoning;  and  practically  the 
same  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  Later  Avesta,  as  we  have 
already  noticed.  Many  allusions  to  this  store  of  good  works 
(Jianbdr  i  karpak )  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pahlavi  books. 

The  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Datastan 
i  Menuk  i  Khrat: — 

Be  thou  diligent  in  making  a  store  of  good  works,  in 
order  that  it  may  come  to  thy  succor  in  the  spiritual 
world.1 

1  MX.  2.  96,  97;  cf.  also  MX.  22.  6  and  Aog.  83. 
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This  is  the  store  of  one’s  own  good  actions,  which,  according  to 
an  account  in  the  Datastan  i  Denik,  is  carried  before  the  soul 
in  its  journey  upward  by  its  own  Conscience,  which  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  Maiden  and  is  here  termed  the  ‘treasure- 
bearer’  ( ganjbar ).2  Similarly,  we  are  told,  the  Conscience  of 
the  wicked,  which  appears  to  its  soul  in  the  form  of  an  ugly 
Hag,  carries  a  heavy  load  which  is  ‘  the  store  of  its  sin  ’  ( hanbdr 
an-s  vinas ).3 

This  Pahlavi  treatise  devotes  five  consecutive  chapters  4  to 
this  topic  of  the  store  of  works,  expounding  it  from  different 
angles.  To  summarize  very  briefly,  we  are  here  informed  that 
the  good  works  done  for  the  dead  man  by  surviving  relatives 
and  others  differ  in  effect  from  those  ordered  or  done  by  himself 
during  his  lifetime,  for  the  latter  go  to  the  account  of  the  setos  5 

2  DD.  24.  5,  6;  cf.  also  bVV.  4.  89-99;  see  above,  p.  40,  and  also  below, 

p.  86. 

3  DD.  25.  5,  6;  cf.  also  SVV.  4.  89-99;  see  above,  p.  43,  and  also  below, 
p.  87. 

4  DD.  8-12. 

6  The  word  s{e)tos  (Paz.  sedds)  is  a  highly  technical  term,  and  is  used  in 
the  Pahlavi  and  Pazand  writings  for  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of 
Srosh  during  the  first  three  days  after  death;  cf.  for  example,  PhlVd.  7.  52 
comm.;  8.  22  comm.;  19.  40  comm.;  Nir.  1.  2.  3;  1.  10.  B,  3;  2.  2.  B,  15; 
2.  16.  A,  1,  19  (=  tr.  Bulsara,  p.  64,  113,  155,  293,  298);  SNS.  8.  6;  10.  2; 
12.  31;  DD.  28.  1;  55.  1;  81.  7,  8,  10,  12;  PhlRiv.  15.  1  (=  ed.  Dhabhar,  p. 
40) ;  Patit  i  Pasimani,  12.  The  term  is  further  used  to  designate  the  particular 
period  when  these  ceremonies  are  performed,  that  is,  the  period  of  the  first 
three  days  and  nights  after^death;  cf.  for  example,  SNS.  8.  6;  12.  5;  DD.  8. 
4;  14.  4;  28.  5;  Patit  i  Irani,  4  (=  ed.  Antia,  p.  135).  The  Nirangastan 
twice  gives  the  word  stutih  in  place  of  s(e)tds,  a  possible  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  copyist,  who  evidently  took  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ‘praise,  adoration' 
(see  Nir.  2.  16.  A,  1,  19). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  by  scholars  as  to  the  etymology  of  this 
difficult  word.  West  (SBE.  5.  303  n.  1)  reads  it  as  satiiih ,  ‘the  triplet,’  but 
such  an  interpretation  fails  to  bring  out  the  full  import  of  the  term.  Dastur 
Hoshangji  (see  his  Vendidad,  vol.  2,  p.  208)  understands  it  as  being  derived 
from  Av.  Sraosa,  but  such  a  derivation  is  highly  improbable.  The  present 
writer  believes  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  s(e)tds  is  to  be  connected  with 
Skt.  tosa  and  NP.  tosa,  ‘sustenance,  comfort,  satisfaction’  (see  Hubschmann, 
Persische  Studien,  p.  49;  Jackson,  Early  Persian  Poetry ,  p.  11);  hence  s(e)td$ 
would  mean  ‘triple  satisfaction,’  thus  referring  to  the  ceremonies  performed 
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and  the  balance  (hamar  i  setos  u  tarazuk ),  whereas  the  former 
are  merely  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  soul  and  do  not  affect  its 
final  destiny.6  The  sooner  good  works  are  done  in  this  world, 
the  better  for  the  destiny  of  the  soul  in  the  hereafter,  because 
there  is  a  continuous  growth  of  merit  ( vaxs  i  karpak)  accruing 
therefrom,  and  this  is  constantly  added  to  the  original  deposit 
placed  in  heaven  to  one’s  credit.7  We  are  also  informed  that 
at  the  final  reckoning  ‘the  growth  of  good  work’  is  balanced 
against  ‘the  growth  of  sin,’  whereas  ‘the  original  good’  ( bun 
karpak)  stands  up  against  ‘the  original  sin,’  the  former  in  both 
cases  eradicating  the  latter.8 

The  Treasure-house  of  Perpetual  Profit.  The  Pahlavi  books 
naturally  regard  the  store  of  good  works  ( fianbar  i  karpak)  as 
being  preserved  in  the  heavenly  region.  Early  in  the  Pahlavi 
period  we  see  an  attempt  made  by  the  translators  and  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  Avesta  to  propound  this  teaching  concerning 
a  spiritual  treasure-house.  They  saw  the  tenet  enshrined  in 
the  Avestan  doctrine  of  Misvana  Gatu,9  which  they  interpreted 
as  Hamesak  Silt  Gdh ,  ‘  Place  of  Perpetual  Profit.’  The  Pahlavi 

during  the  first  three  days  after  death.  If  the  Pazand  reading  sedd$  is  more 
accurate  than  the  Pahlavi  s(e)td$  (granting  that  the  t  in  the  Pahlavi  word 
represents  a  d  ‘primitif,’  as  suggested  by  Darmesteter,  Jh.  ir.  i.  319),  it  should 
be  connected  with  the  Phi.  word  dd$,  ‘darkness,  evening,  night.’  Cf.  Av. 
*daold-  (as  in  the  word  daolatara  of  Ys.  57.  29  and  Vd.  1.  18;  see  Bthl.  AirWb. 
674),  Skt.  do$d  (see  Macdonell,  Skt.  Dictionary,  2d  ed.,  p.  126),  NP.  dd$  (see 
Horn,  Neupers.  Etymologie,  p.  130);  in  that  case  s(e)td$  would  mean  ‘three 
nights,'  thus  referring  to  the  particular  period  during  which  the  soul  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  hover  about  the  body  before  finally  departing  for  the  other  world. 

8  DD.  8.  1-6;  9.  1-4. 

7  DD.  10.  1-2;  cf.  also  PhlRiv.  28  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  95-97),  and  later  SD. 
81.  1— 1 8  (see  below,  p.  99-100),  SDBd.  28.  1-7  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  96-97). 

3  DD.  11.  1-2;  12.  1-5. 

9  The  Avestan  words  misvana  gdtav,  ‘place  of  the  mixed,’  more  properly 
refer  to  what  is  indicated  in  the  Gathas  as  ‘the  Separate  Place  {nano)'  (Ys. 
48.  4,  see  above,  p.  32),  reserved  for  the  souls  of  those  ‘  whose  wrong  and  whose 
right  deeds  balance  ( [htimo-myasaite )’  (cf.  Ys.  33.  1,  see  above,  p.  50),  and 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  well-known  Pahlavi  term  hamistakdn  (cf.  PhlVd. 
7.  52;  AVN.  6.  1— 1 2 ;  IrBd.  30.  13;  MX.  7.  18;  DD.  20.  3)  with  which  they 
are  etymologically  as  well  as  semantically  connected.  See  Bthl.  AirWb.  1 187. 
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expression,  hamesak  sut  gah ,  occurs  for  example  as  a  version  of 
misvana  gatav  in  three  Avestan  passages  (namely,  Vd.  19.  36; 
Sr.  1.  30;  2.  30). 10  The  Pahlavi  translation  of  the  V  i  d  e  v  d  a  t 
passage  here  mentioned  (Vd.  19.  36),  together  with  the  commen¬ 
tary,  runs  as  follows: — 

I  invoke  the  Paradise  of  the  righteous,  bright  and 
all-blissful.  I  invoke  the  Garotman,  the  abode  of 
Oharmazd,  the  abode  of  the  Amahraspandan,  the  abode 
of  <  those  >  other  righteous  ones.  I  invoke  the 
sovereign  Place  of  Perpetual  Profit  <  its  perpetual 
profitness  {hamesak  sutlh)  is  this,  that  till  {tdk)  it 
becomes  (lit.  became)  a  store  ( hanbar ),  there  is  (lit. 
was)  continual  profit  therefrom  >  ;  the  Chinvat  Bridge, 
created  by  Oharmazd,  <  I  also  invoke  >  .u 

The  Pahlavi  commentators  seem,  therefore,  to  have  understood 
the  Avestan  concept  of  Misvana  Gatu  as  referring  to  a  spiritual 
treasure-house,  or  celestial  thesaurus  meritorum ,  where  the  good 
works  of  the  faithful  were  deposited,  bearing  perpetual  interest 
{hamesak  silt).  Thus  there  was  a  continual  growth  of  the  store 
of  merits,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  all  the  faithful,  presumably  both 
at  the  time  of  the  Individual  Judgment  and  also  at  the  final 
Renovation  of  the  world.12 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  Hamesak  Sut  Gah  becomes  clearer 
in  the  light  of  the  later  Pahlavi  treatise  Datastan  i  Denik. 
Speaking  of  the  nature  of  Heaven  and  the  happy  state  of  the 
blessed,  the  author  of  that  work  goes  on  to  say : — 

And  there  (i.e.  in  Heaven)  is  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  the  angels  from  the  Place  of  Perpetual  Profit  {hamesak 

10  The  Avestan  words  are  quoted  and  similarly  interpreted  also  in  the 
Pahlavi  commentary  on  Ys.  19.  1  and  Yt.  1.  1. 

11  PhlVd.  19.  36.  See  Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  271  n.  98;  and  Spiegel,  Com- 
mentar  iiber  das  Avesta,  1.  448-449  (Vienna,  1864). 

12  For  previous  discussions  of  the  subject,  see  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  vol.  2,  p.  16,  17  (Leipzig,  1873);  Bolden,  Parsische  Eschatologie, 
p.  58-59;  and  Moulton,  EZ.  p.  312-314. 
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sut  gah),  the  abundant  and  undiminishable  Treasury 
(ganj),13  inexhaustible  and  boundless.14 

Here  and  elsewhere,  as  shown  by  the  following  passages,  the 
treatise  expressly  speaks  of  the  Place  of  Perpetual  Profit  as  a 
Treasure-house  with  its  superabundant  store  of  merit. 

For  instance,  this  Pahlavi  book  states  that  this  thesaurus 
meritorum  is  situated  in  Paradise,  or  more  precisely,  adjoining 
the  ‘Endless  Light’  ( asar  rosnlh).15  Speaking  of  three  realms 
into  which  the  whole  universe  was  divided  according  to  the 
earliest  creations  of  Oharmazd,  the  author  tells  us  that — 

the  one  at  the  top  is  joined  to  the  Endless  Light,  in 
which  is  the  Treasury  of  Perpetual  Profit  ( hamesak  sut 
ganj) ;  the  one  at  the  bottom  reached  to  the  Deepest 
(i.e.  Hell),  in  which  is  the  Fiend  ( druj )  full  of  evil;  and 
one  is  between  those  two  thirds  (which  are)  below  and 
above.16 

The  same  treatise  indicates  the  close  association  of  the  Treasure- 
house  with  the  Endless  Light  by  mentioning  the  two  side  by  side 
twice  again.17 

The  Datastan  i  Denlk  develops  the  idea  of  the  treasury  still 
further  when  it  says  that  joy,  happiness,  and  supreme  reward 
of  a  blissful  state  are  meted  out  to  the  soul  of  the  righteous  from 
this  spiritual  Storehouse: — 

His  (i.e.  a  righteous  man’s)  attainment  of  the  recom¬ 
pense  ( patdahisn )  is  from  the  Treasury  of  Perpetual 
Profit  ( ganj  i  hamesak  sut)t  the  immortal  and  unlimited, 
which  shall  never  perish.18 

13  West  translates  differently  as  ‘space’  ( gunj ),  see  SBE.  18.  57,  70,  121, 
and  85  n.  5  in  particular. 

14  DD.  26.  3. 

16  This  is  a  Pahlavi  rendering  of  the  Avcstan  anayra  raoca  (see  Bthl.  AirWb. 
114-115). 

16  DD.  37.  24. 

17  See  DD.  37.  22;  31.  24. 

18  DD.  38.  3;  see  also  later  SD.  64.  9;  SDBd.  65.  5;  see  below,  page  100. 
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Another  Pahlavi  treatise,  Shayist  ne-Shayist,  speaks  like¬ 
wise  of  the  spiritual  Treasure-house  ( ganj )  where  the  merit  accru¬ 
ing  from  ceremonial  worship  is  accumulated  and  its  store  becomes 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  in  general.19 

Repentance  and  expiation.  This  teaching  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  merit  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  matter  which  was  a  recognized 
dogma  of  Sasanian  Zoroastrianism.  We  noted  above  20  that  the 
old  doctrine  of  Zarathushtra  as  set  forth  in  the  Gathas  knows 
nothing  of  a  real  remission  of  sins,  but  that  later  Zoroastrianism 
compromises  by  allowing  repentance  and  expiation.  The  Pah¬ 
lavi  books  speak  of  two  kinds  of  renunciation  of  sin  ( patltih ), 
the  one  external  and  the  other  internal.  To  paraphrase  the 
text,  the  external  duty  is  this,  that  the  sin  is  to  be  confessed  by 
the  contrite  in  words  (be  gobisn),  and  the  internal  or  mental  duty 
is  this,  that  the  sin  is  to  be  renounced  with  a  solemn  promise 
by  the  penitent  in  the  following  words:  ‘Henceforth  I  will  not 
commit  sin.’ 21  Sins  both  of  commission  and  omission  are  to 
be  confessed  in  detail  to  the  high-priest,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  will  depend  largely  upon  the  effectual  determination  to  avoid 
such  offenses  in  the  future.22  Besides  the  renunciation  of  sin, 
one  has  to  expiate  his  wrong-doings.  The  expiation  or  atone¬ 
ment  of  sin  (tocisn)  consists  in  performing  acts  of  merit  so  as  to 
heap  up  the  store  of  good  works  in  the  spiritual  life-account.23 
Only  in  this  way  can  his  sins  be  completely  remitted. 

We  are  informed,  furthermore,  that  the  offenses  which  have 
been  thus  confessed  and  properly  expiated  are  canceled  and 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  Individual  Judgment.24  But, 

19SNS.  8.  4;  cf.  Afrini  Artak  Fravart  11,  also  later  SD.  1. 5,  see  below,  p.  102. 

20  See  page  53,  above. 

21  SNS.  8.  8.  The  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 

22  Cf.  SNS.  4.  14;  DD.  41.  5;  48.  20;  MX.  52.  3;  53.  8;  and  especially 
PhlVd.  comm.  7.  51-52.  See  also  later  SD.  45.  5-1 1;  84.  1.  For  the  four 
formulas  of  confession,  as  contained  in  the  Parsi  prayer-book,  see  Antia, 
Pazend  Texts,  p.  118-152. 

23  Cf.  SNS.  8.  15-16;  DD.  12.  2;  15.  5;  and  especially  PhlVd.  comm.  7. 
53-54- 

24  DD.  13.  2,  3. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  sins  and  crimes  that  remain  unconfessed 
and  have  not  been  atoned  for  will  be  recorded  as  ‘debits’  in  the 
life-accounting  of  the  soul,  for  which  it  shall  undergo  severe 
punishment  at  the  time  of  the  Individual  Judgment  at  the 
Chinvat  Bridge.25 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  the  Pahlavi 
writings  divide  sins  into  two  great  classes,  hamemar  and  ruvanlk. 
A  hamemar  sin  is  a  secular  offense  which  involves  an  injury  done 
to  a  person  or  an  animal,  who  thereby  becomes  an  ‘accuser’ 
(hamemar)  and  who  must  be  satisfied  by  an  act  of  atonement 
before  confession  is  made  to  the  high-priest  if  the  patltlh  is 
really  to  avail  to  remove  the  sin.26  A  ruvanlk  sin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  which  affects  only  the  sinner’s  own  soul  and  which 
can  be  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  performing,  or  causing  others 
to  perform,  a  good  work  (e.g.  a  religious  ceremony)  that  produces 
its  effects  ex  opere  operatoP 

The  five  indispensable  Good  Works.  The  Pahlavi  book 
Shayist  ne-Shayist  already  mentioned  speaks  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  merit  and  sin  which  ‘go  to  the  Bridge’ 
and  are  taken  into  account  at  the  individual  judgment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  treatise,  following  the  Nlrangastan  section  28  of  the 
old  Husparam  Nask,29  numerous  acts  of  duty  are  enjoined  upon 
the  faithful ;  chief  among  these  is  the  celebration  of  five  important 
and  indeed  indispensable  ceremonies.  These  five  are  the  rites 
performed  at  the  season-festivals  (gdsdnbdr) ,30  those  on  the  third 

“  DD.  24.  5-6. 

26  Cf.  SNS.  8.  1,  14-17;  DD.  14.  3;  PhlVd.  comm.  3.  35,  42;  4.  4;  13.  2; 
also  SD.  42.  1-7;  63.  1 1.  For  a  discussion  of  this  legal  term,  as  employed  in 
the  Sasanian  Code,  see  Bartholomae,  ‘Zum  sasanidischen  Recht,’  part  1,  p.  21 ; 
2,  p.  49-50  ( Sitzungsberichte  Ileidelb.  Akad.  Wiss.  5  (1918],  Abh.  14). 

27  Cf.  SN&.  8.  1,  16;  DD.  14.  3. 

28  See  Nir.  2.  2,  appendix  B  15-16  (=  tr.  Bulsara,  p.  155-156). 

29  The  seventeenth  Nask  in  order,  as  given  in  Dk.  8.  28-37.  For  the 
Nlrangastan  section  see  Dk.  8.  29. 

30  The  Season  Festivals  are  six  in  number.  See  Gray,  ‘Der  Iranische 
Kalender,’  in  Jackson’s  Die  iranische  Religion ,  in  GIrPh.  2.  676;  cf.  also 
Modi,  Religious  Ceremonies,  p.  446-455. 
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day  of  the  first  month  (rapidwin)  ,31  on  the  three  days  after  a 
death  ( setds ),32  on  the  days  devoted  to  the  guardian  spirits 
(fravartzkan)  ,33  and  the  periodical  veneration  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Performed  at  the  appropriate  times  they  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  the  soul  in  the  hereafter.  Any  omission  in 
properly  performing  these  five  is  a  sin  which  must  be  accounted 
for  at  the  judicium  particulare.u 

The  Chin  vat  Bridge  and  its  location.  Before  we  pass  to  the 
judicium  particular ,  at  which  a  statement  of  the  soul’s  life- 
account  is  made  out,  and  before  we  describe  the  passage  of  the 
soul  over  the  Bridge,  let  us  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
presumable  location  of  this  Bridge  of  the  Separator  according 
to  the  Pahlavi  books.  The  silence  of  the  Gathas  on  the  point 
is  easy  to  understand ;  and  even  the  Later  Avestan  texts  are  far 
from  explicit  here,  though  its  association  with  Hard  bdrdzaitz 
(Alburz)  in  the  Videvdat  is  very  significant.35  When  we  come 
to  our  later  authorities  in  Pahlavi  literature,  we  find  the  Bridge 
somewhat  more  definitely  localized. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  books,  the  Chinvat  Bridge  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  being  somewhere  in  Media.  We  are  told  that  it 
goes  from  the  northern  foot  of  Harburz  (Alburz)  to  the  top  of 
its  southern  ridge,  and  underneath  its  center,  which  rests  on  the 
‘Peak  of  Judgment’  ( cikdt  i  daitzk),  lies  Hell.36  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  Peak  of  Judgment  (and  thus  necessarily  Hell) 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  world,37  in  Eran  Vez,  the  primeval  home 

31  See  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  458. 

32  See  above,  page  73,  note  5. 

33  See  below,  p.  105,  and  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  465-479. 

34  SNS.  12.  31;  13.  29.  Cf.  also  Dk.  8.  29.  1;  9.  49.  8;  PhlRiv.  15.  1-15 
(ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  40-43);  Patit  i  Paslmani,  9,  12;  and  also  later  SD.  6.  1-7, 
see  below,  pages  100-101. 

35  See  above,  pages  63,  66. 

36  IrBd.  30.  1;  Bd.  30.  33;  AVN.  3.  1;  and  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  597.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  PhlVd.  19.  30  comm.,  the  Chinvat  Bridge  stretches  over  Hell  between 
the  divine  Mount  Harburz  and  the  Peak  of  Judgment  (cf.  also  Dk.  9.  20.  3; 

DD.  21.  2).  ^ 

37  Bd.  12.  7;  AVN.  53.  1.  In  a  short  Pahlavi  text  entitled  Apar  Cim  i 

Dron,  ‘Concerning  the  meaning  of  Dr5n  (sacred  cake)/  the  cake  itself  is  com- 
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of  Mazdah-worship,38  which  the  Bundahishn  places  somewhere 
in  northern  Persia  ‘in  the  direction  of  Aturpatkan.’ 39  The 
river  Daitlk  is  also  found  in  this  region,  which  is  the  scene  of 
Zarathushtra’s  first  promulgation  of  the  religion.40  If  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  a  mountain  situated  in  this  territory  which 
could  possibly  have  captured  the  popular  imagination  as  the 
Peak  of  Judgment  would  be  the  magnificent  Mount  Damavand. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Damavand  was  at  one  time  a  volcano, 
and  that  the  overflowing  molten  lava  perhaps  suggested  the 
awful  picture  of  the  hissing  and  roaring  hell-fire.  ‘The  neck  of 
Arezur,’ 41  which  is  called  ‘the  gate  of  Hell,’ 42  may  well  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  crater,  here  that  of  the  extinct  or  dormant  volcanic 
mountain  Damavand.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of  the  Chinvat 
Bridge  as  spanning  Mount  Damavand,  the  most  imposing  peak 
of  the  Alburz  range,  and  we  may  picture  the  very  middle  part  of 
the  Bridge,  which  is  its  most  crucial  part,43  as  stretching  over 
the  gaping  crater  of  the  active  volcano,  or  Hell  itself. 

The  Judgment  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge:  the  reckoning  and 
the  weighing.  We  have  already  spoken  at  length  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters  regarding  the  general  conception  of  this 
belief,  and  have  attempted  to  show  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
ethical  and  eschatological  system  of  the  Gathas  and  the  Later 
Avesta  with  their  teaching  of  the  responsibility  of  man  to 
account  for  his  deeds  and  their  doctrine  of  the  audit  of  the  soul. 

pared  to  the  earth,  its  border  round  about  to  the  Harburz  Mountain  en¬ 
circling  the  world,  and  the  gduS  huSa  (clarified  butter)  placed  in  its  middle  is 
likened  to  the  Cikat  i  Daitlk,  ‘Peak  of  Judgment.’  (For  the  text  and  trans¬ 
lation  see  Kaikhusro  D.  J.  J.  Asa,  ‘The  Symbolism  of  the  Darun,’  Hoshang 
Memorial  Volume,  p.  201-205.  Cf.  also  the  text  given  in  PhlRiv.  56.  1-8, 
ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  166-167). 

38  Dk.  9.  20.  3;  DD.  21.  2. 

39  Bd.  29.  12. 

40  Bd.  20.  13,  32;  32.  3. 

41  The  arozurahe  grxvaya  of  Vd.  3.  7;  Phi.  transcribes  as  arzur  gnvak.  Cf. 
Modi,  ‘Mount  Arezura  of  the  Avesta,  a  Volcanic  Mountain,’  in  Spiegel 
Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  1908,  p.  188-196. 

42  Bd.  3.  27;  12.  8;  28.  18;  DD.  33.  5;  PhlRiv.  50  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  162). 

43  IrBd.  30.  1;  DD.  21.  2,  7. 
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To  summarize  briefly  the  main  elements  comprised  in  the 
tenet,  all  actions,  good  or  bad,  done  on  earth  are  recorded  in 
heaven;  they  are  the  items  ( daOra )  which  a  man  puts  down 
to  the  account  of  his  soul  and  in  accordance  with  which  he  will 
be  judged  when  his  reckoning  is  made  up  and  his  account  is 
audited,  or — as  the  Pahlavi  literature  has  it — when  his  merits 
and  demerits  are  placed  in  the  balance  and  weighed  one 
against  the  other.44 

This  accounting  of  the  good  works  ( karpak )  and  sin  ( vinds ) 
is  also  called  ‘the  account  of  the  soul’  ( hamar  i  ruvan)*b  We 
are  told  that  at  this  ‘wondrous  accounting’  ( shaft  hamar) ,46  the 
good  and  evil  deeds  are  justly  accounted  for  ( rastiha  hamarihet) ,47 

The  accounting — the  method  by  which  the  Individual  Judg- 

44  Although  found  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  this  is  a  fundamental  tenet  also 
of  Zoroastrian  eschatology.  A  passage  from  Herodotus  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  belief  as  thoroughly  Iranian  (see  Hdt.  I.  137; 
cf.  above,  p.  54). 

As  has  been  noted  already,  Zoroastrianism,  especially  of  the  Pahlavi  period, 
exerted  extensive  influence  upon  Manichaean  eschatology,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  to  look  for  some  trace  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Manichaean  Fragments. 
Professor  Jackson  (JAOS.  43.  20-22)  draws  attention  to  such  an  allusion  to  the 
balance  in  one  of  the  Turkish  Manichaean  Fragments  brought  back  by  Le 
Coq  from  Chotscho.  The  passage  considered  occurs  in  Le  Coq,  Tiirkische 
Manichaica  axis  Chotscho  II,  p.  12,  Fragment  T.  II.  D.  173,  recto,  lines  7-12 
( Abh .  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1919),  and  the  designation  for  the  scales  in  Turkish, 
t(a)razuk,  corresponds  to  the  familiar  Pahlavi  word  tarazuk,  NP.  tarazu. 
The  Turkish  text  reads  as  follows  (lines  6-12): 

‘The  just  judge  seizes  the  confused 
soul  which  appears 
as  in  a  mirror.  In  the  balance 
it  is  placed  down,  it  is  said. 

If  the  balance  rises,  its  deeds  ...(?) 
its  evil  done 

deeds  will  ...(?)’  [ the  broken  text  here 
renders  the  sense  uncertain J 

\_End  of  the  page ;  the  reverse  page  contains  the  ensuing  torments  for  the 
damned.  J 

45  DD.  8.  6;  GS.  133. 

46  DD.  22.  2. 

47  DD.  24.  5. 
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ment  is  effected  in  part — takes  place  on  the  dawn  following  the 
third  night  after  death,48  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  ‘in  the 
setos.’ 49  The  souls,  we  are  told,  go  to  the  account  at  the  light 
of  dawn  in  the  period  of  Oshahln.50 

As  to  the  place  where  the  accounting  is  made,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  on  Mount  Harburz  (Alburz).51  The  Bundahishn 
expressly  mentions  that  the  Judges  take  account  of  the  soul  at 
the  ‘Peak  of  Judgment’  ( cikat  i  daitik),  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  world,  on  which  stands  the  Chinvat  Bridge.52  Com¬ 
bining  the  evidence  presented  by  these  statements  we  can  safely 
say  that  the  soul  renders  its  account  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  which 
is  situated  on  Mount  Harburz.53 

The  judges  who  reckon  the  account  are  Mihr,  Srosh,  and 
Rashnu.  The  Pahlavi  books  give  us  an  elaborate  description  of 
their  functions  and  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  celestial  trial. 
Mihr,  the  first  of  this  divine  triad,  is  concerned  as  the  genius  of 
light  and  truth,  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  just,  but  the  stern 
chastiser  of  those  who  break  their  pledge  or  are  in  any  way 
untruthful.54  The  second  divinity  is  Srosh,  who  stands  by  and 
keeps  guard,55  while  the  third,  RashnO,  holds  with  exactness  the 
balance  in  which  the  good  and  bad  actions  are  weighed.  Other 
angels  are  present,  but  demons  likewise  lurk  about,  eager  to 
seize  upon  the  soul.  The  best  picture  of  th e  judicium  particulare 
is  given  in  the  Pahlavi  Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat. 

48  DD.  13.  2;  20.  3. 

49  DD.  28.  5. 

50  DD.  30.  3.  Oshahin  is  the  period  extending  from  midnight  until  the 
stars  disappear  at  dawn.  DD.  32.  4  states  that  the  account  is  rendered  in 
‘the  fourth  night  after  passing  away.’  So  also  the  later  work  SD.  (1.  4). 
The  statements  of  these  two  works  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate  in 
the  light  of  numerous  other  passages. 

61  DD.  20.  3. 

62  Bd.  12.  7;  cf.  also  Dk.  8.  14.  8. 

63  For  other  passages  concerning  the  location  of  the  Bridge  of  Judgment, 
see  above,  pages  79-80. 

64  Dk.  9.  20.  4;  DD.  14.  3.  Cf.  especially  for  the  three  judges  Dk.  8.  44.  16. 

“  DD.  28.  6. 
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The  passages  here  presented,  first  with  reference  in  particular 
to  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  read  as  follows: — 

(i  1 5)  And  the  fourth  day,  in  the  light  of  the  dawn — 
with  the  co-operation  of  Srosh  the  righteous, 

Vay  the  good,56  Vahram  the  strong,57  and  with  the 
opposition  of  Astvidat,58  Vay  the  bad,59  the  demon 
Frehzlsht,  the  demon  Nlzisht,60  and  the  evil-designing 
activity  of  the  mischief-worker  Eshm,61  of  the  wounding 
spear — [the  soul]  goes  62  up  to  the  awesome,  exalted 
Chinvat  Bridge — to  which  every  one,  righteous  and 
wicked,  goes. 

(116-117)  And  many  opponents  are  lurking  there 
( pat  estend)  with  the  mischievous  design  of  Eshm  of 
the  wounding  spear,  and  Astvidat,  who  devours  crea¬ 
tures  of  every  kind,  and  knows  no  satiety  ( serih ). 

(118-122)  And  there  is  the  mediation  ( mlyan - 
clklh)  of  Mihr  and  Srosh  and  Rashnu,  and  the 
weighing  ( tardziriitarlh )  of  Rashnu  the  just,  on 
the  balance  of  the  Spirits  ( tarazuk  i  menukan) 

66  This  associate  of  Srosh  is  the  genius  of  pure  air,  invoked  particularly  in 
Yt.  15,  and  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Later  Avesta.  See  Bthl.  AirWb. 
1357;  cf.  also  DD.  30.  4;  SNS.  11.  4;  17.  4. 

67  The  genius  of  victory  of  the  Later  Avesta.  Yt.  14  is  dedicated  to  him. 
See  Bthl.  AirWb.  1421-1422;  cf.  also  Bd.  27.  24;  SNS.  22.  20. 

68  Transcription  of  Av.  Asto.vibatav ,  the  demon  of  death  who  binds  the 
parting  soul;  cf.  Vd.  5.  8;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  214;  cf.  also  Bd.  28.  35;  DD.  37. 
51-52. 

69  The  demon  of  contaminated  air,  Vay  i  vattar,  as  opposed  to  Vay  i  veh. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Vd.  5.  8;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  1358;  cf.  also  DD.  30.  4;  37. 
44,  52. 

60  These  demons  have  not  been  recognized  elsewhere,  as  West  rightly 
observes.  See  SBE.  24.  17  n.  5. 

61  The  demon  of  wrath,  the  Aesma(daeva)  of  the  Avesta,  and  the  Asntodeus 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit  (3.  8,  17).  Frequently  mentioned  in  Avestan  and 
Pahlavi  literature.  See  Bthl.  AirWb.  35-36. 

62  Literally,  ‘is  a  goer.’ 

63  Regarding  the  reading  of  this  problematic  word,  see  Junker,  in  Dastur 
Hoshang  Memorial  Volume ,  p.  392-394. 
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which  renders  no  favor  ( hangrad )  63  on  either  side, 
neither  for  the  righteous  nor  yet  for  the  wicked,  neither 
for  the  independent  rulers  ( xvatayan )  nor  yet  for  the 
rulers  of  a  country  (dehdpatan) .  As  much  as  a  hair’s 
breadth  it  will  not  turn,  and  is  no  respecter  (of  persons),64 
and  him  who  is  an  independent  ruler  and  (him  who  is) 
ruler  of  a  country  it  considers  equally,  in  (its)  decision 
( datdstan ),  with  him  who  is  the  least  of  mankind.65 

Thus  perfect  justice  is  meted  out  to  every  soul.  The  high 
and  the  low  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  divine  justice.  The  only 
thing  that  is  taken  into  consideration  is  the  sum  of  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  that  the  individual  has  done  during  his  life  on 
earth. 

As  noted  above,  this  description  of  the  judgment  scene,  though 
having  special  reference  to  the  righteous  soul,66  is  in  a  more  general 
aspect  applicable  to  all,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  celestial  trial  scene  in  the  case 
of  the  wicked  soul  is  described  rather  summarily,  though 
not  without  additional  touches.  The  passage  (MX.  2.  161-163) 
runs  as  follows: — 

(161-162)  The  fourth  day  the  demon  Vlzarsh 67 
comes  and  binds  the  soul  of  the  wicked  with  the  very 
evil  noose  ( vattar  band),  and,  with  the  opposition  of 
Srosh  the  righteous,  he  leads  (it)  up  to  the  Chinvat 
Bridge. 

64  azarm  ne  ddret,  lit.  ‘keeps  no  dignity/  i.e.  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  high  or  low  station  to  which  the  individual  to  be  judged  belonged  during 
life  on  earth. 

65  MX.  2.  1 15-122. 

68  The  sections  of  MX.  2.  1 14-157  deal  with  the  fates  of  the  righteous  soul, 
and  sections  158-194  describe  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  soul. 

67  A  direct  transcription  of  Av.  VtzaraSa;  see  above,  p.  63  n.  21,  and  also 
p.  24,  38.  In  the  Phi.  literature  the  demon  is  also  mentioned  in  Bd.  28.  18; 
DD.  32.  4,  7;  37.  44- 

«  alkarak  kunet,  ‘makes  apparent,  visible,’  i.e.  lays  open,  exposes.  Ner. 
Skt.  vers,  has  prakatam  kurute.  West  ( SBE .  24.  22)  translates  as  ‘detects.’ 
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(163)  Then  Rashnu  the  just  exposes 63  the  soul  of 
the  wicked  for  (its)  wickedness  {pa  darcandih)  ,69 

Though  the  text  is  far  from  being  explicit,  the  sense  at  any 
rate  is  clear.  Rashnu’s  scales  in  the  case  of  the  wicked  reveal 
a  decided  preponderance  of  the  works  of  iniquity  over  those  of 
merit.  The  lost  soul  is  accordingly  condemned  to  perdition 
and  torture  by  the  decision  of  the  divine  judges. 

The  same  treatise  further  describes  how  the  demon  Vizarsh 
grabs  the  soul  of  the  wicked  once  more  and  beats  it  unmercifully. 
The  soul  weeps  bitterly  and  cries  for  help.  But,  alas,  all  its 
struggles  and  all  its  supplications  are  in  vain;  neither  the 
divinities  nor  the  demons  come  to  its  assistance.70  And  this  is  the 
mere  beginning  of  the  frightful  fate  that  awaits  the  wicked  soul. 

The  Artak  VTraz  Namak  also  speaks  of  the  weighing 
of  the  souls  by  Rashnu,  and  mentions  the  company  of  angels  in 
connection  therewith: — 

(2-3)  With  the  assistance  of  Srosh  the  righteous  and 
Atar  the  angel,  I  passed  over  easily,  happily,  stout¬ 
heartedly  and  triumphantly,  on  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

(I  had)  much  protection  from  Mihr  the  angel,  and 
Rashnu  the  just,  Vay  the  good,  and  the  angel  Vahram 
the  strong,  and  Ash  tat 71  the  angel,  the  world-increaser, 


(5)  I  also  saw,  I  Artak  Viraz,  Rashnu  the  just,  who 
held  in  his  hand  the  yellow  golden  balance 
{tarazuk  i  zart  i  zarren ),  and  weighed  ( handacet ) 72  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.73 

69  MX.  2.  161-163. 

70  MX.  2.  164-166. 

71  Transcription  of  Av.  Arstat,  the  goddess  of  Uprightness,  who  is  closely 
associated  with  Rashnu.  Both  are  invoked  in  the  prayer  appointed  for  the 
osahin  period  of  the  day,  cf.  DD.  30.  3,  and  note  50  above. 

72  Literally,  (present  for  imperf.)  ‘considers,  deliberates  upon,  decides, 
passes  judgment  on.’ 

73  AVN.  5.  2-5;  cf.  also  West  and  Haug,  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  p.  155-156. 
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In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  fact  that  the  three 
special  offerings  of  the  consecrated  cakes  (dron)  are  made 74 
on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  ( cahdrom ),  when  the  soul  stands 
at  the  individual  judgment.  The  first  offering  is  dedicated  to 
Rashnu  and  Ashtat,  the  second  to  Vay  the  good,  and  the  third  to 
Artak  Fravart,  or  the  holy  Fravashi  of  the  departed  person,75 
together  with  those  of  all  righteous  persons  who  have  lived  in 
this  world  from  the  time  of  Gayomart  (i.e.  the  first  man  on 
earth),  and  also  of  those  that  will  live  until  the  coming  of  the 
Saoshyant  and  the  final  renovation  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  propitiatory  import  of  this  triple  oblation.76 

Closely  associated  with  the  accounting  is  the  meeting  of  the 
soul  with  the  bearer  of  its  deeds,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Datastan  i  Denik  furnishes  interesting  details  as 
follows : — 

The  same  third  night,  at  the  arrival  of  dawn,77  the 
treasure-bearer  ( ganjbar )  of  good  works,  like  a 
beautiful  maiden  ( hucihr  kanlk) 78  comes  out  to  meet 
[the  soulj  with  the  store  of  its  own  good  works  ( hanbdr 
i  xvesak  karpak) ;  and  the  witch-collected  79  unexpiated 

74  These  are  technically  known  as  the  Baj  (Vac)  or  Dron  ceremonies.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  these  ceremonies  and  allied  matters,  see  below, 
page  103,  note  24. 

75  It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  Parsis  of  today  an  additional  Dron 
ceremony  is  performed  in  honor  of  Srosh.  This  further  propitiation  of  Srosh 
is  natural  owing  to  the  important  role  he  plays  as  the  protector  of  the  soul. 
No  ceremony,  however,  appears  to  be  offered  to  Mithra  at  this  period. 

76  Cf.  PhlVd.  8.  22  comm.,  §N§.  17.  4;  DD.  30.  1-4;  81.  14.  Consult 
West,  SBE.  5,  p.  383,  n.  5;  see  also  Modi,  Religious  Ceremonies ,  p.  78-79, 

84-85- 

77  Reading  andar  bdmxk  dyaft ,  following  mss.  J2,  H,  DF ;  see  ed.  Anklesaria, 
p.  50  n.  17. 

78  A  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  Daena,  discussed  fully  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  Sec  especially  p.  39-41,  and  note  AVN.  4.  15-36;  MX.  2.  1 25-1 44. 

79  The  text  has  p  r  d  k  n  t  n  d,  which  West  reads  (SBE.  18.  54)  as  parikd- 
iind,  ‘collected  by  witches.’  The  latter  word,  however,  seems  doubtful; 
one  would  expect  it  to  be  written  Unit. 
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( atoxt )  sins  and  crimes  come  to  the  account  (and)  are 
justly  accounted  for.80 

Or  again,  if  the  soul  happens  to  be  that  of  a  wicked  person, 
its  store  of  sins  is  borne  by  a  hideous  woman  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  accounting: — 

And  the  third  night,  at  the  arrival  of  dawn,  its  sin 
in  the  form  of  a  woman  (caraitlk) ,81  frightful,  polluted, 
and  tormenting,82  comes  to  meet  [the  soul]  with  the 
store  of  its  sin  ( hanbar  an-s  vinas)  and  a  stinking 
northerly  83  wind  comes  out  to  meet  (it),  and  it  comes 
on  shudderingly,  quiveringly,84  and  unwillingly,  running 
to  the  account.85 

Somewhat  different  is  the  description  given  in  the  well-known 
Pahlavi  treatise  Shkand-vimanik  Vichar,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  each  soul  has  two  treasure-bearers  ( ganjbaran ),  the 
one  of  its  good  works  and  the  other  of  its  sins.  These  treasure- 
bearers,  we  are  told,  proceed  to  the  place  of  judgment  and  enter 
into  a  contest  for  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  soul.  The 
description  given  here  adds  further  color  to  the  picture  of  the 
trial  scene  as  a  whole;  it  runs  as  follows: — 

(91-92)  And  the  soul  is  accountable  ( hamardmand ) 
for  its  own  deeds.  Its  treasure-bearers  (ganjbaran), 
unto  whom  its  good  works  and  sin  are  entrusted,  also 
advance  there  (i.e.  to  the  place  of  accounting)  for 
a  contest. 

80  DD.  24.  5. 

81  Transcription  of  Av.  caraitl-,  though  here  used  of  a  bad  woman,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Avestan  usage;  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  581. 

82  A  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  Daena,  who  comes  to  greet  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  in  the  form  of  an  ugly  hag.  See  above,  p.  41-43,  and  especially 
AVN.  17.  10-26. 

83  That  is,  from  the  region  of  hell,  as  already  noted. 

84  Thus  West  ( SBE .  18.  56),  but,  as  he  says,  the  rendering  is  doubtful. 

85  DD.  25.  5. 
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(93-94)  When  the  treasure-bearer  of  the  good  works 
is  of  greater  strength,  by  her  victory  she  releases  ( bojet ) 
it  from  the  clutches  of  the  accuser,86  (and)  leads  87  it  to 
the  Great  Enthronement  and  to  the  co-relationship 
(hamxvesih)  88  with  the  luminaries,89  and  it  is  assisted 
forever  in  happy  progress. 

(95-96)  And  when  the  treasure-bearer  of  its  sin  is 
of  greater  strength,  by  her  victory  it  is  snatched  away 
from  the  hands  of  the  helper  ( ayawar ),90  and  is  con¬ 
signed  to  the  place  of  thirst  and  hunger  and  to  the 
agonizing  abode  91  of  disease  ( vimardstan ).92 

The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  scene  of  the  final 
accounting  of  the  individual  soul  is  filled  with  many  a  stirring 
incident.  On  the  death  of  a  person  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil  come  into  sharp  conflict.  The  struggle  goes  on  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  till  the  judges  intervene  on  the  dawn  of 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  fate  of  the  soul  is  ultimately  decided. 

A  notable  chapter  in  the  Datastan  i  Den  Ik  admirably 
describes  who  are  the  Takers  of  the  account’  ( fiamar - 

88  Here  ‘the  accuser’  is  not  the  party  injured,  but  the  treasurer  of  sin, 
who  represents,  as  it  were,  all  the  accusers. 

87  drdwet  (a  r  a  p  d  t).  Better  adopt  Paz.  drdmet  of  ms.  JE  (see  ed. 
Hoshang  and  West,  p.  29  n.  2),  a  later  form  of  Phi.  ahrdmet,  ‘leads  onward.’ 

y 

Cf.  SVV.  16.  22  (Paz.  aharaminend) .  The  word  ahrdmed  occurs  in  the 
Manichaean  TPhl.  fragments,  especially  in  the  sense  of  ‘leading  upward’  to 
heaven  (e.g.  F.  W.  K.  Muller,  Handschriften-Reste,  2,  p.  19  top;  Salemann, 
Manichdische  Studien,  1,  p.  51).  West,  on  the  contrary,  here  translates  as 
‘settles.’  The  word  ahrdmihat  (present  passive),  ‘is  led,'  occurs  also  in  MX.  2. 
145,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  the  soul’s  being  led  into  the  three  grades 
of  Heaven.  See  Junker’s  note,  Dastur  Hoshang  Memorial  Volume,  p.  394-396. 

88  West  ( SBE .  24.  137)  translates  as  ‘mutual  delightfulness.’ 

89  Referring  to  the  star,  moon,  and  sun  stations  through  which  the  soul 
passes  on  its  way  to  heaven  (cf.  Bd.  12.  1;  DD.  34.  3;  MX.  7.  9-1 1),  or  more 
probably  it  refers  by  implication  to  the  occupants  of  heaven,  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  who  are  said  to  be  luminous  and  each  seated  on  a  throne  (cf.  AVN. 
7-10). 

90  That  is,  the  treasurer  of  good  works. 

91  Referring  to  hell. 

95  SW.  4.  91-96,  cf.  above,  page  73. 
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karan)  of  the  good  works  and  sins,  both  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
person  and  at  the  individual  judgment  and  lastly  at  the  general 
resurrection.  The  exposition  given  (DD.  14.  2-5)  by  the  author 
in  answer  to  a  question  on  this  point  runs  as  follows: — 

(2)  The  reply  is  this,  that  Va human  the  arch¬ 
angel  takes  an  account  concerning  the  doers  of  actions 
as  to  good  works  (and)  sin,  three  times  each  day  while 
the  doer  of  the  action  is  living,93  because  the  taking 
account  of  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  the  whole 
material  world  is  among  his  duties  ( xves.karih ). 

(3)  Concerning  the  sin  (involving)  ‘accusers’  (hame- 
maran) 94  which  is  committed  by  (0)  the  promise- 
breakers,  Mihr  is  said  (to  be),  even  during  the  material 
existence  (gehikih),  over  the  bodies,  words,  and  fortunes 
( hubaxtak )  of  the  promise-breakers;  as  to  the  amount 
( candlh )  and  also  as  to  the  time-limit  ( takih )  <that  is, 
the  period  when  (there  is)  the  adjustment >, 95  Mihr  is 
the  taker  of  account  (hamarkar) . 

(4)  In  the  setos ,  Srosh  the  righteous  96  and  Rashnu 
the  just  are  over  the  reckoning  {patman )  97  of  good 
works  (and)  of  sin  <the  measuring  ( saman )  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  wickedness  >  ,98 

(5)  In  the  future  body  {pa  tan  i  pasln ),"  on  the 

93  In  the  Vishtasp  Yasht  (§  41)  Zarathushtra  admonishes  his  royal  patron 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  task  of  caring  for  the  beneficent  cattle  three 
times  a  day.  Since  one  of  Vahuman’s  chief  functions  is  the  protection  of 
cattle,  the  idea  is  that  thrice  daily  he  will  put  such  good  action  to  the  account 
of  the  individual. 

94  This  technical  term  has  been  fully  explained  on  p.  78,  above. 

95  This  refers  to  debts  and  promises  to  pay,  as  is  pointed  out  also  by  West 
(SBE.  18.  33). 

96  Cf.  also  DD.  28.  5,  6,  where  Srosh  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  take 
the  account  in  the  setos. 

97  Av.  *paitimana,  Skt.  pratimana ,  and  NP.  paiman. 

West  translates  somewhat  differently;  *.  .  .  over  the  estimate  of  the 
limits  of  the  good  works  (and)  sin  of  righteousness  and  wickedness.’ 

99  That  is,  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection. 
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completion  of  every  account,  Oharmazd  the  creator 
himself  takes  the  account,100  to  whom  every  account 
of  the  setos — all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  the 
creatures — is  manifest  in  His  omniscient  wisdom.101 

The  author,  therefore,  in  the  above  passage  explicitly  indicates 
who  are  the  makers  of  the  account,  and  in  a  later  chapter  he 
sums  up  as  follows: — 

.  .  .  Those  who  take  the  account  ( hamarkaran )  are 
Oharmazd,  Vahuman,  Mihr,  Srosh,  (and)  Rashnu;  they 
shall  make  up  the  account  ( hamar  kunet)  of  all  with 
justice  ( rastiha ),  each  one  at  his  own  time.  .  .  ,102 

By  way  of  conclusion  we  may  quote  two  passages  from  the 
Pahlavi  literature  which  speak  about  the  threefold  destiny  that 
is  meted  out  to  the  souls  according  to  their  deserts  at  this 
Individual  Judgment.  The  Datastan  i  Menuk  i  Khrat 
clearly  points  out  that — 

the  place  of  (him)  whose  good  work  is  more  (than  his 
sin)  is  in  Heaven  ( yahill );  the  place  of  (him)  whose 
good  work  and  sin  ( karpak  u  vinas)  are  equal  is  in 
Hamistakan;  and  when  the  sin  is  more  (than  the 
good  work),  his  path  is  then  to  Hell  (< dd£axv).m 

Or  again,  as  the  Artak  Viraz  Namak  has  it: — 

.  .  .  Everyone  whose  good  works  are  three  srolo.- 
laranam  104  more  than  his  sin,  (goes)  to  Heaven ;  (every - 

100  This  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  judicium  universale  when  there  will  occur 
the  three  days’  separation  (Av.  vxdditi)  of  the  wicked  from  the  righteous  after 
the  assembly  of  the  Satvastaran;  cf.  Bd.  30.  10-16;  SNS.  8.  7. 

101  DD.  14.  2-5;  cf.  also  Dk.  (ed.  Sanjana)  3.  302;  MX.  12.  12. 

102  DD.  31.  11. 

103  MX.  12.  13-15;  cf.  also  Dk.  8.  14.  8;  §N§.  6.  2,  3. 

104  A  transcription  of  Av.  sraofo.tarana-,  cf.  Bthl.  AirWb.  1636,  1637.  It 
is  here  taken  as  the  name  of  a  very  small  weight,  the  exact  value  of  which, 
according  to  Haug  and  West  (see  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  p.  157  n.  3),  is  no  longer 
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one)  whose  sin  is  more,  (goes)  to  Hell ;  (whereas  he)  in 
whom  both  are  equal,  remains  in  the  Hamistakan  till 
the  future  body  (i.e.  the  time  of  the  resurrection).105 

The  judgment  of  the  soul  having  been  rendered  at  the  heavenly 
tribunal,  the  next  step  in  the  spirit-journey,  before  it  finally 
reaches  its  destined  goal,  is  the  crossing  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 
A  detailed  description  of  this  crossing  is  given  in  the  Pahlavi 
books. 

The  passage  of  the  soul  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  According 
to  the  Pahlavi  writings,  following  the  account  given  in  the 
Avesta,106  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike  must  cross  the 
Chinvat  Bridge,  passing  to  bliss  or  perdition,  as  the  case  may  be.107 

The  difficulties  of  the  passage  over  this  ‘Brig  o’Dread’  are 
often  alluded  to  and  dilated  upon  in  the  Pahlavi  books.  Their 
teaching  is  that  the  Bridge  becomes  broad  or  narrow 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  that  steps  upon  it,  presenting 
to  the  righteous  a  pathway  nine  spears  ( nezak )  or 
twenty-seven  arrows  {nab)  or  a  league  {frasang) 
in  breadth;  but  it  turns  to  the  godless  man  a  sharp  edge 
{tay  i  tez),  like  that  of  a  sword  {sapser)  or  a  razor 
(i ostarak ),  so  that  his  soul,  when  half-way  across,  falls  into  the 
abyss  of  Hell. 

The  Iranian  Bundahishn  (30.  1,  9-13),  to  begin 
with,  gives  an  elaborate  account  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bridge  itself,  but  also  of  the  actual  crossing  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  The  description  runs  as  follows: — 

known.  But  we  are  told  in  the  Shayist  ne-Shayist  (11.  2)  that  one 
srdsd.carandm  is  equivalent  to  a  dirham  and  two  dank ,  and  that  three 
srdsa.carandm  are  the  weight  of  four  dirham  and  two  dank ;  consequently,  1 
i>rdld.carandm  =  6  dunk.  For  the  word  dank  {mad)  cf.  Junker,  Frahang  i 
Pahlavik,  p.  114.  See  also  Darmesteter,  ZA.  2.  introd.  p.  17,  20. 

105  AVN.  6.  9-1 1 ;  cf.  also  PhlVd.  7.  54  comm. 

106  Cf.  especially  Vd.  19.  29. 

107  GS.  133;  HAM.  139,  147;  MX.  2.  115.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
idea  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge  may  have  been  preserved  in  Manichaeism,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  reference  to  a  ‘bridge’  in  a  Turkish  Manichaean  Fragment 
(Le  Coq,  Turk.  Manich.  3,  p.  47),  see  W.  Bang,  Muscon,  36.  235-236. 
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(i)  ...  In  that  middle  place  (i.e.  the  middle  part  of 
the  Bridge,  situated  on  the  Cikat  i  daitik),  there  is  a 
sharp  edge  ( tdy  i  tez)  108  which  stands  like  a  sword 
( sapser ),  whose  length  and  breadth  are  of  the  height 
(or  extent)  of  nine  spears  ( nezak )  109 ;  and  there  stand 
the  spiritual  Yazats,  who  purify  spiritually  the  souls 
of  the  righteous;  and  (there  is  also)  a  spiritual  dog 
( sak  i )  at  the  head  ( sar )  110  of  the  Bridge;  and  Hell  is 
below  the  Bridge. 

(9a)  Then  the  soul  is  carried  to  the  base  of  Mount 
Harburz  <that  is,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ridge 
( guk ) 111  >  ;  to  the  summit  ( balist )  of  the  Chikat  it  goes  up, 
where  stands  the  sharp  edge.112 

(9b)  Then,  if  it  be  righteous,  the  sharp  edge  stands 
in  its  breadth  (i.e.  presents  its  broad  side.)  113  The 
victorious  fire  Farnbag  114  dispels  (lit.  strikes)  the  dark¬ 
ness;  the  soul  passes  over  the  edge  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Thereupon  the  spiritual  Yazats  purify  it;  spiritually  it 
passes  over  the  ridge  to  the  summit  of  Harburz.  Then 
the  good  Vay  takes  it  by  the  hand  and  carries  it  to  its 

108  Compare  NP.  tez-tdy,  ‘keen  edge’  of  a  sword  or  hatchet  (see  Steingass, 
Pers.-Eng.  Dictionary ,  p.  342).  The  word  tdy  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ‘edge’ 
in  PhlVd.  14.  7  ( teZ-tdy );  DD.  20.  4;  21.  3,  5;  and  in  the  sense  of  ‘end’  in 
PhlVd.  19.  6. 

108  A  unit  of  linear  measure,  equivalent  to  about  14  feet.  Thus  the  Bridge 
would  be  approximately  126  feet  wide;  for  further  discussion  on  the  point 
see  below,  page  94,  note  125,  page  95,  note  128. 

1,0  We  might  conjecturally  render  ‘at  (each)  end,’  because  in  Vd.  13.  9 
we  have  mention  of  two  dogs  who  guard  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

111  Doubtful.  Compare  the  possible  NP.  equivalent  kuk,  ‘dome,  cupola’ 
(see  Steingass,  Pers.-Eng.  Diet.  p.  1063);  cf.  also  Modi,  ‘An  Untranslated 
Chapter  of  the  Bundehesh,’  JBBRAS.  21.  56  n.  17,  62  n.  46. 

m  Modi  does  not  divide  the  section  here,  and  fails  to  notice  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  so  far  applies  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  What  follows 
pertains  to  the  righteous  alone. 

1U  This  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  Anklesaria’s  text,  but  is  omitted  by  Modi. 

114  One  of  the  great  sacred  fires  of  ancient  Iran,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Pahlavi  literature;  sec  especially  Bd.  17.  5-8;  VZsp.  II.  8-10;  §N§.  13.  26. 
On  the  different  sacred  fires,  see  especially  Jackson,  JAOS.  41.  81-106. 
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own  place;  the  soul  is  consigned  to  the  place  which  is 
in  accordance  with  its  own  choice.  .  .  .115 

(io)  If  the  soul  be  wicked,  when  it  comes  from  the 
ridge  (guk)  over  to  the  Chikat,  that  sharp  edge  (lay  i  teg) 
stands  with  the  same  edge  (i.e.  continues  to  stand 
edgewise),  and  does  not  give  a  passage  (vitarg  ne  dahet ) ; 
and  it  is  obliged  against  its  will  (akamaklha)  to  walk 
over  the  same  edge.  With  three  steps  which  it  takes 
forward — which  are  the  evil  thoughts  ( dusmat ),  evil 
words  (< dusuxt ),  and  evil  deeds  (dusvarst)  that  it  has 
performed — it  is  cut  down  ( burlnet )  116  from  the  head 
(sar)  of  the  Bridge,  and  falls  headlong  to  Hell,  and 
experiences  (lit.  sees)  all  kinds  of  afflictions.117 

The  same  notable  chapter  goes  on  to  give  another  account  of 
the  crossing,  namely,  that  the  soul  of  the  righteous  is  guided 
over  the  Bridge  by  its  own  Daena  (conscience)  in  the  form  of  a 
lovely  damsel,118  and  is  led  by  three  steps,  which  are  its  good 
thoughts  (i hiimat ),  good  words  ( huxt ),  and  good  deeds  ( Invar  st ), 
to  the  resplendent  Garotman.  But  if  the  soul  is  wicked,  it  is 
met  by  the  Conscience  of  its  evil  deeds,  which  commands  it  to 
walk  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Bridge.  The  wicked  soul  cries 
out  that  it  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a  sharp  knife  (kart) 
or  be  pierced  by  an  arrow  (tiyr)  or  be  utterly  annihilated,  than 
be  forced  to  walk  over  the  keen  edge.  Then  its  evil  actions 
assume  the  form  of  a  wild  beast  (dat  i ).  The  soul  is  so  terrified 
that  it  tries  to  cross,  but  at  the  third  step  it  falls  headlong  into 
Hell.119 

115  Literally,  ‘as  the  soul  chooses,  there  he  (i.e.  the  good  Vay)  consigns  it,’ 
i.e.  in  accordance  with  its  deserts. 

116  Modi,  op.  cit.  p.  63,  has  bardanet,  ‘retires.’ 

117  IrBd.  30.  1,  9-10  (=  ed.  Anklesaria,  p.  199,  lines  7-10;  p.  202,  line  10, 
to  p.  203,  line  9). 

118  See  above,  page  40. 

119  IrBd.  30.  11-13.  The  three  sentences  that  follow  in  §  13  refer  to  the 
destiny  of  the  souls  that  are  consigned  to  the  Hamistakan,  and  should  accord¬ 
ingly  be  separated  as  a  new  section. 
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It  may  be  observed  here,  in  regard  to  the  figures  which  meet 
the  soul  at  the  Bridge,  that  other  Pahlavi  accounts  represent 
the  soul  of  the  righteous  as  crossing  the  Chinvat  Bridge 
with  the  help  of  Srosh  the  righteous  as  its  ministering 
angel,120  whereas  the  soul  of  the  wicked  is  dragged  to  Hell  by  the 
tormenting  fiend  Vizarsh.121 

The  other  text  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  Bridge 
and  the  crossing  is  the  theological  treatise  Datastan  i 
Denik.  The  passage  (DD.  21.  2-8)  is  worth  quoting  at 
length ;  parallels  to  be  found  in  other  Pahlavi  works  are  adduced 
in  the  footnotes: — 

(2)  .  .  .  Reaching  unto  the  vicinity  of  the  Peak  of 
Judgment  ( cikdt  i  dditik)  is  the  spiritual  Chinvat  Bridge 
in  the  form  of  a  blade  ( dar  karp ),122  which  is  thrown 
(across)  from  the  Harburz  enclosure  (var)  back  to  the 
Peak  of  Judgment. 

(3)  The  Bridge  ( piihl )  is  in  the  semblance  of  a  blade 
(1 ddr )  of  many  sides  ( vas  pdhluk),  of  whose  surfaces 
(pust)  123  one  is  broad  and  the  other  is  thin  (bank) 
and  sharp  ( tez ).  Its  broad  surface  ( sukihd )  124  is  so 
large  that  its  width  is  twenty-seven  arrows  (wa5),125 
and  its  sharp  surface  is  so  contracted  (tang)  that  in 
thinness  it  is  just  like  the  edge  (tdy)  of  a  razor  (ostarak). 

110  Aog.  8-9;  MX.  2.  123-124. 

111  MX.  2.  164-166. 

m  Taking  it  from  Av.  dara,  Skt.  dhdrd,  ‘edge.’  Thus  it  becomes  synony¬ 
mous  with  lay,  ‘edge,’  mentioned  above;  see  page  92.  For  the  mention 
of  dara,  ‘edge,’  in  the  Avesta,  cf.  Vd.  14.  7;  Yt.  10.  96,  131.  See  also  Bthl. 
AirWb.  739.  West  ( SBE .  18.  48)  translates  the  word  as  ‘beam.’ 

123  Compare  such  expressions  in  New  Persian  as  pull  i  zamin,  ‘the  surface 
of  the  earth,’  pull  i  ndf,  'the  surface  of  the  navel,’  etc.  See  Steingass,  Pers.- 
Eng.  Dictionary,  p.  251;  West  translates  as  ‘edge.’ 

124  Doubtful.  West  translates  as  ‘sides.’ 

126  A  measure  of  distance,  equivalent  to  5I  pah  (see  DD.  43.  5).  According 
to  Frahang  i  Oim  §  27a,  pah  is  ‘fourteen  finger-breadths  (14  angult),’  or  about 
10 )  inches  (see  Reichelt,  WZKM.  14.  21 1;  15.  147).  Consequently  a  ndh 
would  be  about  4  feet  8  inches.  So  also  West  (see  SBE.  18.  48  n.  5). 
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(4)  And  when  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  arrive,  it  turns  ( gartet )  to  that  side  (gydfc) 128 
which  is  (suitable  to)  their  requirements  (nlydzakihd) . 

(5)  Through  the  great  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the 
command  of  him  who  is  the  just  Judge  ( rdst.hamur ) 
and  protector  of  the  Bridge  {puhlpan) ,127  it  becomes  a 
broad  bridge  (for)  the  righteous,  as  much  as  the  height 
(i.e.  to  the  extent)  of  nine  spears  {nezak) — and  the 
length  of  those  which  they  carry  is  each  separately 
three  arrows  {nab)  128 ;  and  it  becomes  a  narrow  bridge 
(for)  the  wicked,  even  unto  the  semblance  of  the  edge 
{tay)  of  a  razor.129 

(6)  And  that  (i.e.  the  soul)  of  the  righteous  passes 
over  the  bridge,130 — 

and  the  pleasantness  of  the  path  is  compared  to  the  joy  one  feels 
when  amidst  the  fragrant  winds  on  a  fair  morn  of  spring. 

(7)  But  that  of  the  wicked,  as  it  takes  a  step  fonvard 
on  the  Bridge,  falls  from  the  middle  of  the  Bridge  on 
account  of  exhaustion  ( sipafih )131  and  the  sharpness  (of 
the  edge),  and  rolls  over  {gartet)  headlong,132 — 

and  the  unpleasantness  of  his  path  to  Hell  is  compared  to  the 
suffering  of  one  walking  upon  ground  studded  with  sharp  points 
and  amidst  foul  and  sickening  stench.133 

126  Literally,  ‘place,  spot.’ 

127  Referring  possibly  to  Srosh.  West  takes  this  sentence  with  §  4. 

128  The  9  spears  of  3  arrows  each,  in  length,  make  up  the  27  arrows  men¬ 
tioned  in  §  3.  See  above,  IrBd.  30.  1,  page  92.  Cf.  also  AVN.  5.  1 ;  according 
to  MX.  2.  123-124,  the  bridge  becomes  a  ‘league’  (Jrasang )  wide. 

129  Cf.  also  Dk.  9.  20.  3.  Dr.  Haas  calls  my  attention  to  the  corresponding 
simile  applied  to  the  narrow  path  of  Yoga  in  Katha  Upanishad  3.  14. 

130  Cf.  also  DD.  20.  3;  34.  3;  42.  2;  81.  18;  85.  7. 

131  Anklesaria  suggests  nezakvarih  as  a  possible  emendation,  but  it  does  not 
suit  the  sense  (see  ed.  Anklesaria,  p.  45  n.  28). 

132  Cf.  also  DD.  20.  4;  25.  6;  34.  4;  Handarz  i  Hdsrav  i  Kavatan,  5;  MX. 
21.  19;  40.  31;  41.  12;  SNS.  12.  2. 

133  DD.  21.  2-8. 
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Before  we  close  this  section,  we  may  note  a  point  or  two  closely 
connected  with  the  subject.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Gathas,  according  to  which  Zarathushtra  himself 
shall  guide  the  faithful  over  the  awesome  Bridge.134  No  trace 
of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  literature  of  the 
Later  Avesta,  but  search  has  now  revealed  an  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Pahlavi  book  Vichitaklha  i  Zatsparam.  The  author 
speaks  about  the  compassionate  and  cheerful  nature  of  the 
Prophet,  and  narrates  an  incident  to  illustrate  this.  Once  upon 
a  time  Zarathushtra  came  to  a  swiftly  flowing  river  which  was 
hard  for  women  and  old  men  to  cross.  Zarathushtra  found  seven 
such  individuals,  who  could  not  cross  the  river. 

and  they  were  made  to  cross  by  him  in  the  manner  of 
a  bridge  ( puhl ).  This  was  a  sign  (nlSan)  of  the  bridge- 
work  ( puhllh )  of  the  (spiritual)  performers  <  that  is,  he 
was  one  who  leads  (vitarkar)  to  Heaven  (vahiSt)  >  .135 

Thus  the  prophet  Zarathushtra  is  here  hinted  at,  if  not  explicitly 
mentioned,  as  the  one  who  will  lead  the  soul  of  the  faithful  on 
to  Paradise  across  the  Chinvat  Bridge — the  architect  of  the 
invisible  Bridge  that  leads  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

The  other  point  to  be  mentioned  is  found  in  a  passage  that  is 
unique  in  Pahlavi  literature.136  Though  having  no  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Bridge,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  lot  of  the  soul. 
This  is  an  allusion  in  the  Artak  Viraz  Namak  to  ‘a 
great  river,  dark  as  dreadful  Hell,’  composed  of  the  tears  of  rela¬ 
tives  who  indulged  in  excessive  lamentations  over  the  departed.137 

134  See  above,  page  58. 

136  VZsp.  20.  5  (  =  ed.  Anklesaria,  14.  2,  3);  note  a  strikingly  parallel 
couplet  in  Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend,  canto  5. 

1M  Though  the  idea  is  repeated  in  the  later  Persian  Zoroastrian  literature; 
see  below,  pages  1 07-1 09. 

137  It  may  be  observed  that  this  narrative  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  strict  accounting  at  the  Bridge,  since  the  soul  is  made  to 
suffer  at  another  place  and  for  an  offense  which  others  have  committed.  This 
and  other  narratives  in  the  Artak  Viraz  Namak  and  elsewhere  in  the  Iranian 
literature  are  allegorical  and  need  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
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The  saint  Viraz,  seeing  a  multitude  of  distressed  souls  in  this 
river  ( andar  an  rut),  some  unable  to  cross,  some  crossing  only 
with  great  difficulty,  while  others  cross  easily,  asks  Srosh  the 
righteous  and  Atar  the  angel  about  the  cause  of  their  misery. 
He  learns: — 

(7)  This  river  is  the  many  tears  which  men  shed 
from  the  eyes  ( casm )  as  they  make  lamentation  and 
weeping  for  the  departed. 

(8)  They  pour  forth  those  tears  unlawfully  ( adatiha ), 
and  these  are  added  ( awzaet )  to  this  river. 

(9)  They  who  are  unable  to  cross  over  are  those  for 
whom,  after  their  departure,  much  lamentation  and 
weeping  were  made;  (10)  but  they  (who  cross)  more 
easily  are  those  for  whom  less  (lamentation  and  weeping) 
were  made.138 

The  river  must  have  caused  suffering  not  only  to  the  wicked  souls, 
just  before  reaching  Hell,  but  to  pious  souls  as  well,  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Heaven,  although  nothing  is  mentioned 
explicitly  on  the  subject.  Evidently  the  writer’s  object  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  ‘river  of  tears’  139  is  to  express  his  disapproval  of 
the  then  prevailing  custom  of  loud  lamentation.  Excessive 
mourning  for  the  departed  has  always  been  considered  by 
Zoroastrians  as  a  sin,140  being  injurious  to  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  of  the  mourners,  besides  causing  distress  to  the  soul  of 
the  departed. 

Conclusion.  The  evidence  deduced  from  the  Pahlavi  books 
in  connection  with  the  Individual  Judgment  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  these  writings  we  find  a  fuller  elaboration  of  ideas  that 
are  more  briefly  presented  in  the  older  literature.  This  is  par- 

138  AVN.  16.  7-10.  The  New  Persian  metrical  version  of  Zaratusht  Bahrain 
gives  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  river;  see  below,  page  108. 

139  Somewhat  distantly  related  is  the  idea  of  a  dread  river  to  be  crossed  by 
souls,  e.g.  the  Styx  in  Greek  mythology,  the  VaitaranI  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Gyoll  of  the  Scandinavians. 

140  Cf.  Dk.  9.  17,  4. 
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ticularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  concerning  a 
spiritual  store  of  merits  and  demerits  accruing  from  one’s 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and  the  accounting  and  reckoning, 
or  auditing  and  balancing  at  the  heavenly  tribunal,  presided 
over  by  the  three  Judges,  Mihr,  Srosh,  and  Rashnu,  whose  names 
are  mentioned  several  times.  The  Bridge  of  Judgment  and  its 
crossing  by  the  soul  are  depicted  in  greater  detail.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  in  these  Pahlavi  writings  reappears  in 
the  later  Parsi-Persian  literature,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
PARSI-PERSIAN  LITERATURE 

Introduction.  The  allusions  to  the  Individual  Judgment  in 
the  later  Persian  Zoroastrian  literature  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Pahlavi  books.  Though  to  a  large  extent 
they  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  ideas  already  presented,  they 
occasionally  offer  some  slight  additional  material.  Therefore, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  them  in  full,  a  number  of  the 
more  significant  passages  are  here  selected. 

The  store  of  Good  Works,  and  related  ideas.  As  in  the 
Avesta  and  Pahlavi  accounts,  the  later  Persian  writings  lay 
great  emphasis  on  the  constant  performance  of  ‘duties  and  good 
works’  ( kar  u  karfa),  so  that  these  may  come  to  the  succor  of 
the  doers  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  These  meritorious  actions, 
which  are  stored  up  in  the  treasure-house  of  Heaven,  can  secure 
for  the  soul  a  safe  passage  over  the  Bridge  of  Judgment. 

Among  the  numerous  acts  of  merit,  steadfastness  in  the 
religion  and  helping  others  also  to  be  steadfast  is  the  best,  and 
leads  one’s  soul  to  Heaven,1 

and  we  know  that  the  arrival  in  Heaven  ( bahist )  shall 
be  through  virtuous  actions  ( kardar  i  riik),  and  through 
them  we  shall  obtain  salvation  ( rastagarl );  and  we 
think  of  good  (ntkl  andislm),  speak  of  good  {nikl 
guylm ),  and  do  good  {niki  kunim ).2 

The  faithful  should  not  postpone  today’s  duties  and  good 
works  till  tomorrow.  The  archfiend,  Aharman,  has  specially 
appointed  two  of  his  assistants  to  the  foul  work  of  deceiving 

1  SD.  60.  1-2,  4-5,  text  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  42;  cf.  transl.  West,  SBE .  24. 
^21—^22. 

2  SD.  60.  3.  Cf.  transl.  West,  SBE.  24.  321;  text  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  42. 
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mankind,  so  that  their  duties  and  good  works  are  delayed  and 
postponed.  The  names  of  these  fiends  are  Tardy  (dir)  and  By- 
and-by  (pas),3  because — 

as  to  every  duty  and  good  work  that  comes  forward, 
that  fiend  whose  name  is  Tardy  speaks  thus:  ‘Thou 
wilt  live  long,  and  this  duty  can  be  done  at  any  time 
(lit.  at  all  times)  ’ ;  and  that  fiend  whose  name  is 
By-and-by  says:  ‘Since  it  can  be  performed  after¬ 
wards,  abandon  it  for  the  present.’ 4 

And  these  two  fiends  united  keep  the  soul  away  from  its  own 
duty  till  the  day  of  death.  It  is  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  performance  of  duties  and  good  works.6 

The  idea  of  the  ‘Place  of  Perpetual  Profit,’  already  embodied 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pahlavi  period  (see  above,  p.  74),  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Parsi-Persian  writings,  notably  in  the  Sad 
Dar  and  the  Sad  Dar  Bundahish.  They  expressly  men¬ 
tion  this  region  as  the  ‘Treasury  of  Perpetual  Profit’  (ganj  i 
haniila  sud),  where  the  works  of  supererogation  are  stored  up 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  them  to  souls  who  deserve  them  but 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  a  sufficiency.60 

The  Sad  Dar  furthermore  states  that  the  celebration  of  the 
six  6  important  ceremonies,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar 
through  the  Pahlavi  treatise  Shayist  ne-Shayist,7  redounds  to 
great  merit.  If  one  neglects  to  perform  these  or  order  these 
to  be  performed,  he  commits  what  is  termed  a  ‘bridge-sin’ 

8  SD.  81.  1,  13-15;  cf.  the  Avestan  Billy  qstd,  the  longhanded  demoness  of 
sleepiness,  see  Vd.  18.  16. 

4  SD.  81.  16.  Cf.  transl.  West,  op.  cit.  p.  347;  text  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  58. 

6  SD.  81.  17-18;  cf.  also  SDBd.  28.  1-7  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  96-97);  PhlRiv.  28 
(ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  95-97),  cf.  above,  page  74. 

6a  See  SD.  64.  9  (cf.  West  in  SBE.  24.  327  n.  6),  and  SDBd.  65.  5  (ed. 
Dhabhar,  p.  136).  Cf.  also  SD.  1.  5,  see  below,  page  102. 

8  The  Sad  Dar  makes  the  number  six  (instead  of  five,  as  in  the  Pahlavi) 
since  it  separates  the  celebration  of  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of  the 
sun  and  moon  into  two. 

7  Cf.  SNS.  12.  31 ;  see  above,  page  79. 
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( gunah  i  pul),  and  for  this  he  undergoes  severe  punishment 
( padfrah )  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge.8 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  merit  and  sin  is  the 
doctrine  of  repentance  ( patit ),  often  mentioned  in  these  Persian 
writings.  We  are  told  that  repentance  must  be  made  for  every 
sin.  When  one  repents  of  sins  committed,  he  undergoes  some 
punishment  at  the  Bridge,  but  escapes  the  tortures  of  Hell. 
And  this  repentance  is  not  a  mere  penance,  but  requires  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  heart  and  will,  a  sincere  renunciation  of  that  sin 
for  the  future;  otherwise  it  is  useless.9 

There  is  one  particular  class  of  sins  which  receive  special 
mention  in  the  Persian  Rivayats  and  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.10  These  are  the  hamemal  sins,  for  which  there  is  no 
retribution  ( tdjas ), 

except  when  thou  beggest  forgiveness  of  that  person 
whom  thy  sin  has  injured.  If  not,11  then  they  (i.e. 
the  Judges)  detain  the  soul  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge  until 
its  adversary  arrives  and  exacts  justice  from  it;  then 
it  obtains  release  ( raha'l ),12 

and  is  disposed  of,  in  the  usual  manner,  according  to  the  balance 
of  its  good  and  bad  actions. 

The  soul  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  On  the  dawn  of  the  fourth 
day  after  death  the  soul  arrives  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  where  it 
is  judged  on  its  life  record.  We  may  cite  here  an  important 
passage  from  the  Persian  treatise  Sad  Dar,  which  describes  the 
weighing  of  the  soul  in  the  traditional  manner,  but  with  a  notice¬ 
able  addition  to  the  possibility  of  the  transference  of  merit: — 

8  SD.  6.  i,  6;  cf.  also  RivDH.  (Gujarati  vers.),  p.  43.  The  Sad  Dar  and 
the  other  Rivayats  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  various  kinds  of  merit 
and  sin,  which  involve  the  fate  of  the  soul,  but  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
describe  them  here. 

9  SD.  45.  1,  10,  11. 

10  See  above,  page  78. 

11  Thus  ms.  MU;  omitted  in  other  mss.  See  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  33  n*  3- 

12  SD.  42.  3-4,  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  33;  cf.  transl.  West,  op.  cit.  p.  305. 
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When  the  soul,  on  the  fourth  night,13  arrives  at  the 
head  (5ar)  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  the  angel  Mihr 
and  the  angel  Rashn  make  up  its  account  Qiisab) 
and  reckoning  ( sumar ).  If  the  good  works  it  has 
done  be  scant  in  measure  ( kam  maya),  they  (i.e.  the 
Judges)  assign  to  it  a  like  portion  ( ham  nastb)  14  out  of 
each  duty  and  good  work  ( kar  u  karfa)  that  the  faithful 
(behdinan)  15  have  done  in  the  earth  of  seven  regions, 
in  order  that  ( ta )  the  good  works  may  become  more  in 
weight,  that  the  soul  may  arrive  in  the  shining  Heaven 
( bahist ),  the  abode  (Jalgah )  of  the  righteous.16 

The  passage  seems  to  imply  that  a  soul  which  proved  to  be 
deficient  in  good  works  at  the  time  of  accounting  may  still  have 
the  necessary  amount  made  up  by  the  judges  out  of  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  the  merit  of  other  faithful  people.  The  object 
here  in  view  is  to  impress  on  men  the  importance  of  steadfastness 
in  the  Faith,  for  that  is  the  chief  of  all  good  works  and  en¬ 
titles  the  faithful  soul  to  its  share  in  the  general  store  of  good 
works.17 

We  are  informed,  furthermore,  that  even  if  a  sin  is  trifling 
it  is  not  desirable  to  commit  it  with  the  thought  that  this  small 
quantity  ‘does  not  possess  harm  in  the  hereafter,’  18  for — 

if  the  quantity  of  sin  ( gunah )  be  such  that  the  sin  is 
even  one  filament  of  the  hair  of  the  eyelashes  more  in 
weight  than  the  good  works  are,  that  person  arrives 
in  Hell  ( duzax ).  And  if  the  quantity  of  good  works  be 

13  The  Pahlavi  accounts  say  at  dawn  of  the  fourth  day;  see  page  82. 

14  That  is,  such  a  portion  as  would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  quantity. 

16  Literally,  ‘those  of  the  good  religion,’  i.e.  the  Zoroastrians.  The  term, 
as  it  is  used  by  the  Parsis  today,  is  narrowed  down  in  its  application,  as 
referring  only  to  ‘the  laity,’  as  contrasted  with  the  term  miibcddn,  referring 
to  ‘the  priestly  class.’ 

13  SD.  1.  4-5;  cf.  above  §N§.  8.  4,  see  page  77. 

17  SD.  1.  1,  3,  7. 

18  SD.  2.  1-2. 
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more,  he  arrives  in  the  shining  Heaven,  the  abode  of 
the  righteous.19 

The  Sad  Dar,  following  the  Pahlavi  texts,  recognizes  not  only 
the  ceremonial  rites  to  be  performed  for  Srosh  continuously 
during  the  three  days  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  in  this  world, 
but  it  also  recognizes  the  celebration  of  three  Dron  ceremonies  20 
at  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  night  in  connection  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  and  its  passage  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  The 
earthly  sacrament  is  symbolical  of  the  events  that  take  place 
in  the  other  world  on  this  exceedingly  solemn  occasion.21  The 
writer  of  the  Sad  Dar  brings  it  out  in  part : — 

While  the  priest  (herbad )  consecrates  (yazad )  the 
suit  of  clothes  (Jama ),22  they  (i.e.  the  Judges)  make 
up  the  account  and  reckoning  for  the  soul. 
When  the  priest  recites  frasasti  Ahurahe  Mazda  23  and 
removes  the  Frasast 24  from  this  side  (in  jdnib)  to  that 

19  SD.  2.  3-4. 

20  SD.  87.  2. 

21  Equally  symbolical  is  the  Bob  Ddtan  ceremony  performed  at  the  hour. 

22  The  1  suit  of  clothes,’  considered  to  be  symbolically  appropriate  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed,  is  consecrated  during  the  Artak  Fravart  ceremony. 

23  The  Avestan  words  here  quoted  are  from  Ys.  8.  1,  and  the  term  frasastay- 
(from  sank-  vb.,  Skt.  prasasti ),  lit.  ‘glory,’  is  a  technical  designation.  See 
next  note. 

24  A  dron,  or  ceremonial  wafer-bread,  is  a  small,  flexible  pancake,  made  of 
wheat  flour  and  water,  with  a  little  melted  butter  (ght),  and  baked.  The 
word  frasast  is  technically  employed  by  the  Parsi  priests  to  designate  the 
sacred  cake  (dron)  which  is  not  marked  with  the  nine  superficial  cuts  (in  three 
rows  of  three  each),  symbolical  of  ‘good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds.’ 
Haug,  West,  and  Bulsara  are  not  correct  in  noting  that  a  frasast  is  a  drdn 
with  the  nine  cuts.  (See  Haug,  Essays,  3d  ed.,  p.  396;  West,  SBE.  24.  352  n. 
2;  Bulsara,  Aerpatastan  and  Nirangastan,  p.  87  n.  13;  cf.  also  Modi,  Religious 
Ceremonies,  p.  296-297).  The  term  frasast  as  applied  to  the  unmarked 
sacred  cake  (dron)  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  association  with  the  first 
word  of  the  clause  quoted,  frasasti  Ahurahe  Mazda,  with  the  recital  of  which 
the  priest  lifts  the  cake  so  designated.  The  number  of  drons  consecrated  at 
each  of  the  Dr5n  Ceremonies  differs  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
divinity  thus  honored.  For  the  ceremony  in  honor  of  Srosh  6ix  drons  are 
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side  (an  janib),  the  soul  passes  to  (ba)  the  Chinvat 
Bridge.25 

And  when  it  arrives  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge  from  the 
world,  on  the  fourth  night,  it  goes  first  to  the  abode 
of  fire  (< atasgah ),26  and  then  with  one  step  it  arrives 
at  the  star  station,  with  the  second  step  it  arrives  at 
the  moon  station,  with  the  third  step  it  arrives  at  the 
sun  station,  (and)  with  the  fourth  step 27  it  arrives  at  the 
Garotman.28 

The  Sad  Dar  tells  us,  furthermore,  that  if  one  properly  pro¬ 
pitiates  Srosh  during  one’s  lifetime,  the  angel  protects  his  soul 
when  he  dies,  even  though  there  be  no  one  at  hand  to  perform 
the  obligatory  ceremonies  during  the  first  three  days  when  it  is 
supposed  to  stay  near  the  body  29 ;  and  on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth 
day, 


he  is  a  helper,  with  the  angel  Rashn  and  the  angel 

consecrated,  whereas  for  those  in  honor  of  Rashnu  and  Ashtat,  the  good  Vay, 
and  Artak  Fravart  only  four  drons  are  required.  Of  these  six  or  four  drons, 
half  the  number  are  marked  with  the  nine  superficial  cuts,  as  noted  above. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  these  drons ,  marked  and  unmarked  (frasasi ),  and  of 
other  ceremonial  apparatus  at  the  consecration,  see  Haug,  op.  cit.  p.  408. 

26  One  more  point  to  be  noted  in  this  ceremonial  may  prove  of  interest, 
because  it  carries  out  the  symbolism  still  further.  The  frasast  in  question  is 
placed  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  officiating  priest,  and  before  it  is  moved 
to  the  left,  he  lifts  it  up  three  times  during  the  recitation  of  Ys.  8.  1.  This 
may  possibly  symbolize  the  three  steps  or  stages  by  which  the  soul  of  the 
departed  reaches  the  joys  of  paradise. 

26  Literally,  ‘the  throne  of  fire,’  referring  to  the  stone  pedestal  for  the 
fire-urn. 

27  Thus  the  better  text  in  ms.  MU,  which  has  ba  garotman  instead  of  ba 
Ixnvad  pul ,  which  West  followed  in  his  translation.  The  discrepancy  which 
West  ( SBE .  24.  352  n.  4)  commented  upon  is  therefore  removed.  We  may 
incidentally  observe  that  the  four  stages  of  ascent  heavenward  here  mentioned 
are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Pahlavi  books,  but  the  whole  treatment  of  this 
subject  belongs  to  Part  II. 

28  SD.  87.  9-1 1,  ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  61-62.  West’s  section-divisions  differ 
from  those  adopted  here  by  the  present  writer. 

28  SD.  58.  1-4;  see  above. 
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Mihr,30  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  while  they  make  up  its 
account  and  reckoning,  and  it  goes  to  its  own  abode.31 

The  late  Rivayat  of  Shahpur  BarGchi  has  further  to 
tell  us  that  when  the  soul  goes  to  the  Chinvat  Bridge  and  renders 
its  accounting, 

the  vigor  of  the  soul  at  this  time  is  like  that  of  a  youth 
of  the  age  of  fifteen.32 

And  now  we  turn  to  describe  some  of  the  ideas,  contained  in 
the  late  Parsi-Persian  writings,  which  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  subject  of  the  crossing  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

Passage  of  the  soul  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  The  Parsi- 
Persian  texts  have  not  much  to  say  regarding  either  the  location 
or  the  description  of  the  Bridge  itself.  Nor  do  they  have  any¬ 
thing  to  add  regarding  the  actual  crossing  of  the  soul  over  the 
Bridge  beyond  what  we  know  from  the  early  literature.  But 
they  do  speak  at  some  length  regarding  ceremonies  or  the  like 
which  may  help  the  soul  in  its  passage  across  the  Chinvat  Bridge. 

The  Sad  D ar  tells  us  that  the  proper  observance  of  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  the  Fravashis  33  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  year 
causes  the  soul  of  the  faithful  one,  when  he  passes  away,  to  be 
welcomed  in  Heaven  by  the  souls 34  of  those  who  have  died 
previously : — 

And,  when  he  passes  away  35  from  this  world,  those 
souls  (i.e.  the  propitiated  spirits)  come  back  to  greet 

30  Thus  the  Dhabhar  text.  Some  mss.  omit  ‘and  the  angel  Mihr.’  See 
West,  SBE.  24.  319. 

31  SD.  58.  5;  cf.  SDBd.  99.  2  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  168);  RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  148 
(=  Gujarati  vers.  p.  347-348). 

32  RivDH.  vol.  1,  p.  147  (=  Gujarati  vers.  p.  346);  see  above,  page  20. 

33  Technically  known  among  the  Parsis  as  the  Fravartxkdn  ceremonies. 
For  a  description  of  these,  see  Modi,  Religious  Ceremonies ,  p.  465-479. 

34  According  to  this  treatise  and  other  later  writings,  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  and  not  their  Fravashis  alone,  visit  the  earth  during  those 
ten  days,  and  hence  the  reception. 

35  Literally,  ‘they  pass  away.’ 
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and  gladden  him  (i.e.  at  the  Bridge);  and  they  en¬ 
courage  and  praise  ( azadi  kunand )  him  also  in  the 
presence  of  the  creator  Ormazd,  and  speak  thus:  ‘The 
righteous  soul  did  not  forget  us  while  he  was  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  been  satisfied  with  him;  now  we  are 
unanimous  (Jiamdastamm)  that  Thou  shouldest  provide 
him  with  an  equal  share  ( ham  bahra)  of  those  good  works 
of  ours,36  and  make  his  soul  attain  to  the  abode  of  the 
righteous.* 

They  utter  these  words,  and  give  that  soul  confidence 
(omul),  while  they  (i.e.  the  Judges)  make  up  his  account. 

Afterwards,  with  him,  they  make  the  passage  over 
the  Chinvat  Bridge,  till  he  arrives  at  his  own  abode, 
and  then  they  return.37 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  person  has  neglected  to  honor  the 
Fravashis  of  the  departed  relatives  in  his  life-time,  they  visit 
his  soul  with  retribution  hereafter,  because  they  are  dissatisfied: — 

For  if  they  return  dissatisfied,  they  utter  a  curse 
( nifriti ).  When  the  soul  departs  from  this  world,  they 
reproach  him,  and  speak  thus:  ‘Thou  hadst  thought 
that  they  (i.e.  the  Fravashis)  united  ( payvasta )  will 
release  thee  there  (i.e.  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge).  It  is  not 
proper  for  thee  to  come  into  this  world  (i.e.  into 
Heaven). 

Now,  hadst  thou  performed  duty  and  good  works  and 
hadst  thou  recollected  us,  we  would  have  come  to  thy 
rescue  (f ary  ad ),  and  would  have  released  thee  from  this 
fearful  dwelling-place  (i.e.  from  Hell).’ 

He  experiences  much  repentance,  but  obtains  no 
benefit  therefrom.38 

**  Cf.  page  75,  above. 

17  SD.  37.  6-8;  cf.  SDBd.  51,  52  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  123-126). 

“  SD.  37.  10-12. 
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The  Sad  Dar  informs  us  that  the  Barshnum,  or  the  highest 
form  of  ceremonial  purification,  should  be  undergone  by  all, 
men  and  women  alike.39  And  if  one  dies  without  performing 
the  ceremony, 

when  the  soul  arrives  at  the  head  of  the  Chinvat 
Bridge,  the  archangels  and  the  angels  flee  (gurizand) 
from  the  stench  ( gand )  of  that  soul,  and  are  not  able 
to  make  up  its  account  and  reckoning.  It  remains  at 
the  Chinvat  Bridge  and  is  not  able  to  pass;  it  becomes 
very  repentant,  but  gains  no  benefit  ( sud )  thereby.40 

The  repentance  comes  too  late  to  exercise  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  soul's  destiny.  Thus  the  crossing  of  the  Bridge  is  seri¬ 
ously  impeded  by  the  omission  of  this  important  ceremonial. 

The  idea  of  the  dogs  that  guard  the  Chinvat  Bridge  appears 
likewise  in  the  Sad  Dar.  We  are  told  that  all  dogs  must  be  fed 
and  well  treated,  because  not  only  do  they  protect  men,  cattle, 
and  sheep  from  thieves  and  wild  beasts — their  bark  driving 
away  the  demons  and  fiends — ,  but  their  representatives  ‘will 
come  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge  to  the  assistance  of  the  soul  of  those  ’ 
who  have  been  kind  to  them.41 

The  Sad  Dar  mentions  also  the  river  of  tears,  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar.42  It  follows  closely  the  account  given  in 
the  Pahlavi  Artak  Vlraz  Namak.43  The  relatives  and  friends 

39  SD.  36.  1-3.  The  ceremony  was  originally  intended  only  for  those  who 
became  unclean  through  any  serious  defilement  (see  Vd.  8.  35-72;  9.  1-57; 
19.  20-25).  The  original  object  was  widened,  and  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
all  were  enjoined  to  undergo  this  purificatory  ceremony.  But  at  present  this 
Bardsnum  ceremony  is  undergone  generally  by  members  of  the  priestly  class, 
so  as  to  qualify  them  for  some  higher  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  rare  cases 
by  the  male  members  of  the  laity  for  the  tan  pdk,  or  the  purification  of  the 
body.  The  ceremony  takes  its  designation  from  the  Av.  word  barolnav-, 
‘head,’  as  in  Vd.  8.  40,  41,  the  first  part  of  the  body  to  be  washed.  For  a 
description  of  the  ceremony  see  Modi,  Religious  Ceremonies,  p.  102-153. 

40  SD.  36.  5-6. 

41  SD.  31.  1-6. 

42  See  above,  page  96. 

43  AVN.  16. 
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of  the  departed  are  not  to  give  way  to  excessive  lamentation 
and  weeping, 

because  every  tear  (that)  issues  (from)  the  eye  goes  to 
that  river  before  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  and  then  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  remains  at  that  place,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  it  to  make  the  passage;  it  is  not  able  to 
pass  over  the  Chinvat  Bridge.44 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  surviving  relatives  and 
friends,  instead  of  mourning  and  causing  suffering  to  the  departed, 
to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dead  and  perform  the  necessary 
ceremonials — 

so  that  the  passage  of  that  place  may  become  easy 
( dsan )  for  it.46 

Among  the  versions  of  the  Artak  Viraz  Namak  in  Persian 
verse,  the  principal  one  is  that  made  by  Dastur  Zaratusht 
Bahrain.46  This  describes  the  river  of  tears  in  greater  detail 
than  does  the  Pahlavi  book.  The  river  is  not  only  dark  and 
gloomy  ( siydh  u  tar ),  but  a  feature  is  added  that  it  emitted  the 
most  pestilential  vapors  ( ganda ).  There  were  to  be  seen  upon 
it  a  vast  number  of  souls,  all  in  the  agony  of  drowning.  Many 
of  these  were  sinking,  and  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
the  greatest  distress  ( ranf ).  They  were  calling  on  Ormazd, 
and  were  asking  for  forgiveness,  that  they  might  be  relieved  of 
their  misery.  The  saint  was  deeply  touched  by  this  gloomy 
spectacle,  and  felt  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  souls. 
Thereupon  he  inquired  of  his  spiritual  guide,  the  angel  Srosh, 

44  SD.  96.  2. 

46  SD.  96.  3. 

44  See  Haug  and  West,  The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  introd.  p.  19.  The  Persian 
metrical  version  was  composed  in  A.Y.  900  (A.D.  1530-1531)  from  an 
anonymous  prose  version,  edited  for  the  first  time  by  Dastur  Kackhusru 
Dastur  Jamaspaji  in  his  Arda  Viraf  Nameh,  Bombay,  1902.  For  the  trans¬ 
lation  see  J.  A.  Pope,  The  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh,  or  the  Revelations  of  Ardai 
Viraf,  translated  from  the  Persian  and  Guzeralcc  versions,  London,  1816. 
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as  to  who  the  souls  were  that  endured  such  punishment.47  The 
rest  of  the  account  is  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the  original 
Pahlavi  book. 

In  connection  with  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  the  Sad  Dar  has 
an  allusion  which  shows  the  importance  of  marrying  early,  so 
as  to  benefit  by  the  good  works  of  one’s  children.48  The  writer 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  very  word  pur  (‘  son  ’)  has  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  ‘bridge’  (pul),  because  by  this  bridge  they  pass  into  the 
other  world  49 ;  and  furthermore, 

if  a  person  has  no  child,  they  call  him  ‘one  with  a 
severed  bridge’  ( burlda  pul),  that  is,  the  way  for  him 
to  the  other  (lit.,  that)  world  is  severed,  and  he  is  not 
able  to  arrive  in  that  world. 

At  the  head  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge  he  shall  remain; 
even  if  he  has  performed  many  deeds  of  duty  and  good 
works,  he  is  not  able  to  make  a  passage  over  the  Chinvat 
Bridge,  and  they  (i.e.  the  Judges)  do  not  make  up  his 
account  and  reckoning.50 

And  therefore  a  childless  man  must  have  an  adopted  son.  If  a 
person  dies  without  having  a  son  of  his  own  or  an  adopted  son, 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  relatives  of  the  dead  to  appoint 
an  adopted  son  for  him;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  in  turn 
will  be  barred  from  passing  over  the  Bridge  until  they  have  made 
amends  to  the  wronged  soul.51 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  the  Persian  version  of  the  Artak 

47  See  Dastur  Kaekhusru’s  ed.,  p.  19—: 20,  and  Pope  s  translation,  p.  54* 
The  Rivayat  of  Kama  Bahra  also  mentions  ‘the  river  of  tears’  and  quotes 
both  the  Sad  Dar  and  Zaratusht  Bahrain's  account,  just  quoted.  See  RivDH. 
(Gujarati  vers.),  p.  340-343* 

^SD.  iS.  1-3;  cf.  bNS.  10.  22;  12.  15;  SDBd.  29  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  97-98). 

49  SD.  18.  4.  As  West  points  out,  this  fanciful  explanation  must  be  derived 
from  a  Pahlavi  source,  as  it  is  only  in  that  language  that  the  two  words  ( p  n  r ) 

are  written  alike. 

60  SD.  18.  5-6. 

51  SD.  18.  10-19;  cf.  SDBd.  62  (ed.  Dhabhar,  p.  134).  See  Modi,  Religious 
Ceremonies ,  p.  82-83,  440. 
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Viraz  Namak  made  by  Zaratusht  Bahram,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  Pahlavi  text.  The  Persian  version 
narrates  how  Saint  Viraz  comes  to  the  Chinvat  Bridge  after 
visiting  both  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  is  carried  by  his  celestial 
guides  into  a  desert.52  Here  he  saw  many  souls  that  were  not 
able  to  pass  the  bridge,  but  wandered  up  and  down,  confounded 
and  distressed.  They  came  to  the  saint  and  spoke  to  him  of 
their  unhappy  lot  because  of  not  having  a  child,  natural  or 
adopted,  and  begged  of  Viraz  to  carry  their  message  to  the  world 
of  the  living,  that  no  man  should  die  without  leaving  an  heir.53 

Though  this  idea  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  extant 
Avesta  and  Pahlavi  writings,  it  may  nevertheless  be  old  in 
Zoroastrianism.  We  may  possibly  gather  this  from  certain 
passages  in  the  Avesta,  where  the  devout  worshiper  prays  to 
Mazdah  for  the  boon  of  frazaintlm  g.zo.bujimy  ‘child,  relieving  from 
distress,’  which  the  Pahlavi  translation  renders  by  hac  tanglh 
bdxlarih ,  with  the  gloss  hat  ddzax* ,  ‘from  Hell.* 54 

Search  has  now  revealed  an  Avestan  fragment  which  bears  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  subject.  This  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Pahlavi 
treatise  Vicharkart  i  Denik,  and  runs  as  follows: — 

If  the  dead  man  be  childless,  then  one  shall  give 
him  a  son  (i.e.  shall  adopt  a  son  for  him),  O  Spitama 
Zarathushtra,  in  order  that  the  son  may  support  him 
across  the  Chinvat  Bridge  {puQrd  fiaom  urvdndm 
linvat.pdrdtum  vlbdrayat) .w 

“  See  AVN.  53.  2. 

“  See  Pope's  translation,  p.  95.  Both  the  SD.  account  and  this  narrative 
are  quoted  by  RivDH.  (Gujarati  vers.),  p.  356-359. 

M  Cf.  Ys.  62.  5;  Yt.  13.  134;  see  Bthl.  AirWb.  362.  The  Hindus  have  a 
similar  conception  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  The  Sanskrit 
word  putra  is  assigned  a  popular  etymology  in  the  Brahmanical  writings  (e.g. 
Yiiska,  Nirukta  2.  1 1)  as  composed  of  put,  ‘hell,’  and  tra,  ‘delivering,’  from  the 
idea  that  a  son  saves  from  Hell;  cf.  also  Manusmrti  9.  138. 

“See  Vicharkart  i  Denik,  Frag.  2  and  4  (=  Bthl.  IF.  12.  94-95);  cf.  also 
Frag.  1 7  ( =  ibid.  p.  100),  which  refers  to  the  injunction  about  the  adoption 
of  a  son  on  the  third  day  after  death. 
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This  Avestan  fragment  is  stated  to  be  from  the  old  Hadhokht 
Nask.  The  statement  may  be  correct  so  far  as  the  content  of 
the  text  is  concerned,  but  its  grammatical  structure  and  style 

in  general  show  signs  of  lateness.56 

Conclusion.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  material  presented  that 
the  Parsi-Persian  literature  amplifies  a  number  of  points  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earlier  religious  writings  of  the  Parsis  regarding 
an  Individual  Judgment.  The  store  of  Good  Works  is  to  be 
replenished  especially  by  performing,  or  more  frequently  1a 
ordering  to  be  performed,  ceremonies  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  account  and  reckoning  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge  by  the  di\  ine 
triad  of  Judges,  and  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  Bridge,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  recognized  tenet  in  the  Zoroastrian  Doctrine  of 

a  Future  Life. 

“  See  also  Bthl.  IF.  12.  93  n.  2. 
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CONCLUSION 

*  And  then  may  we  be  those  who  will  make 
this  world  perfect!  ’ 

— AhunavaitI  Gatha,  Ys.  30.  9. 

Step  by  step  we  have  traced  the  fate  of  the  soul  from  death  to 
the  individual  judgment  where  its  lot,  for  weal  or  woe,  is  assigned. 
The  experiences  of  the  disembodied  spirit  during  the  first  three 
nights,  joyous  or  sorrowful  according  as  its  life  in  this  world 
has  been  righteous  or  wicked,  have  been  narrated  according  to 
the  texts.  The  ordeal  which  each  must  undergo  in  the  assize 
over  which  stern  judges  preside  is  a  test  filled  with  awe  for  just 
and  unjust  alike.  This  is  the  accounting  at  which  all  life’s 
records  are  impartially  weighed  in  the  balance  before  the  soul 
can  attempt  to  cross  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  that  span  over  which 
all  must  go.  The  images  associated  with  the  passage  of  this 
‘Bridge  of  the  Separator’  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  imagination, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  recall  parallels  to  be  found  in  other 
religions.1 

At  this  point  in  the  drama  of  the  soul’s  destiny  our  investiga¬ 
tion  must  be  halted  for  the  present,  but  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
add  an  outline  of  the  remaining  doctrine  concerning  the  future 
life,  inasmuch  as  allusions  have  incidentally  been  made  to  it  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the 
proportions  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  fateful  crossing  of  the  Bridge  means  either  joy  or  doom. 
The  ascent  to  felicity  rises  through  the  past  accumulation  of 
good  thoughts  ( humata ),  good  words  ( huxta ),  and  good  deeds 
(Jhvarlta)  into  the  beatitude  of  Garo-demana,  ‘House  of  Song.* 
It  is  natural  that  the  Zoroastrian  texts  should  descant  on  the 

1  Cf.  above,  page  49,  note  1  a. 
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grades  that  lead  to  Heaven,  the  abode  of  joys  pure  in  their 
spirituality,  the  realm  where  the  Best  Thought  ( Vahilta  Manah) 
dwells. 

The  descensus  Averno  in  the  Zoroastrian  texts  matches  in 
inverse  order  the  path  upward.  Through  its  own  evil  thoughts 
(i dusmata ),  evil  words  (< duzuxta ),  and  evil  deeds  ( duzvarsta ),  the 
soul  of  the  damned  sinks  lower  and  lower  to  Hell,  until  it  falls 
into  the  dark  abyss  of  Drujo-demana,  ‘House  of  the  Fiend.’ 
Suffering  anguish  and  crying  words  of  woe,  the  wicked  soul  is 
plunged  into  still  greater  terror  and  misery  to  be  endured  for 
ages  to  come. 

There  is  also  in  Zoroastrianism  the  doctrine  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  the  tenet  of  Hamistakan,  or  ‘Equilibrium.’ 
Zarathushtra  recognized  the  possibility  that  the  good  and  evil 
deeds  of  an  individual  might  balance  exactly  when  weighed  in 
the  scales  at  the  heavenly  tribunal;  and  a  special  place  and 
condition  are  assigned  to  such  a  soul  until  its  ultimate  fate  shall 
have  been  determined  at  the  Universal  Judgment. 

Zarathushtra’s  keen  vision  and  logical  mind  caught  glimpses 
of  this  General  Judgment  at  the  end  of  all  things.  This  opti¬ 
mistic  hope  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  eon  is  the  note 
that  rings  again  and  again  in  the  Gathas.  The  Prophet’s  graphic 
presentation  of  these  events  may  well  have  stirred  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers  and  inspired  his  followers  to  carry  on  the 
task  of  furthering  the  Wished-for  Kingdom  ( xsadra  vairyd)  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  good  shall  finally  triumph  over 
evil.  The  righteous  shall  be  divided  from  the  wicked  at  the 
great  Separation  {vldaiti),  when  the  flood  of  molten  metal  {ayah 
xsusta )  shall  institute  the  ordeal  which  all  must  ultimately  under¬ 
go,  and  the  world  shall  be  restored  to  perfection  {frasokdrdti) . 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Later  Avestan  and  Pahlavi  books 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Gathas,  except 
that  the  picturesque  side  is  more  fully  developed.  Among  these 
younger  portions  of  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures,  the  old  stanzas 
of  the  Zam  Yazat  Yasht  (Yt.  19.  89-96)  elaborately  develop 
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the  Gathic  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  Fortunately,  too,  there 
survives  in  the  well-known  Pahlavi  book  Bundahishn,  doubtless 
drawn  from  the  Damdat  Nask  of  the  original  Avesta,  a  most 
vivid  description  of  the  last  days  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  the 
final  Saoshyant,  the  resurrection  and  general  judgment,  the 
decisive  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  the  utter 
annihilation  of  evil,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness,  and  the  reign  of  good  forever  and  evermore. 


Frazaft  pa  drut  sdtih  u  ramiln , 
‘Completed  in  welfare,  joy,  and  pleasure.’ 
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hell,  37  n.  27,  38,  43,  45,  51  n.  12,  79- 
80,  88  n.  91,  90-91,  93,  94,  95, 
102,  106,  IIO 
dread  of,  24 

Herodotus,  3  n.  3,  53  n.  31,  81  n.  44 
House  of  Song,  50,  52,  55,  112 
House  of  the  Lie  (Druj),  31,  50,  59, 
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Husparam  Nask,  78 
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Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams,  ix,  4 
n.  5,  9  n.  I,  29,  46-48,  68  n.  42, 
69  n.  44,  81  n.  44 

Judges,  the  heavenly,  56-59,  64,  67- 
68,  82-85,  101-102 
Judgment  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  53- 
59,  62-68,  80-91,  101-105 
Bridge  of,  see  ‘Chinvat  Bridge’ 
General,  17  n.  39,  49  n.  1,  55  n. 
45.  58.  90  n.  100 

Peak  of,  79  n.  37,  80,  94  (sec  also 
'  Chikat  i  Daitik’) 

Seat  of,  64  n.  29,  65  n.  33,  66 
judicium  particulate,  49  n.  I,  54,  72, 
79. 

judicium  universale,  49  n.  1,  55  n.  45, 
90  n.  100 
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Karpans  and  Kavis,  31,  56,  59 
Khshathra,  archangel,  54 
Kima  Gatha,  n  n.  9,  21,  22 

L 

lamentations  of  the  wicked  soul,  27, 
70,  85 

life,  human,  has  two  parts,  53  n.  28 
Longfellow,  poet,  96  n.  135 

M 

maiden,  the  Daena  appears  in  the 
form  of  a,  33,  34,  39,  40,  44,  47, 
64-65,  66,  73,  93,  cf.  86 
Mam,  46,  47,  48 

Manichaean  texts,  quoted,  47-48, 
68  n.  42,  81  n.  44,  91  n.  107 
Manichaeism,  allusion  to  the  balance 
in,  81  n.  44 

possible  reference  to  the  Chinvat 
Bridge  in,  91  n.  107 
the  figures  that  meet  the  soul  in, 
46—48 

‘three  gods’  at  the  Judgment  in, 
68  n.  42 

Mazdah,  see  ‘Ahura  Mazdah’ 

Menuk  i  Khrat,  see  ‘Datastan  i 
Menuk  i  Khrat’ 

merit,  25  n.  18,  26,  27,  40,  49-53, 
60-62,  72-77,  99-101 
accruing  from  good  works  of  others, 
100,  102 

record  of,  see  ‘account’ 

Misvana  G5tu,  doctrine  of,  74-75 
Mithra  (Mihr),  61,  63,  85,  86  n.  75, 
89,  90 

one  of  the  triad  of  judges,  57,  66- 
68,  82-83,  102,  105 
mourning,  disapproval  of  excessive, 
96-97,  107-108 
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Nasu,  the  fiend,  42  n.  15 
NirangastSn,  73  n.  5,  78 
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Nizisht,  demon,  83 
noose,  Vizaresha  tries  to  ensnare  the 
soul  with  a,  15,  63,  84 

O 

Oharmazd,  see  *Ahura  Mazdah 
Old  Persian  Inscriptions,  no  mention 
of  future  life  in  the,  3 
Ormazd,  see  ‘Ahura  Mazdah 
Oshahin,  period  of,  82 

P 

Pahlavi  Rivayat,  14,  23,  39,  41 
panorama  of  misdeeds,  the  wicked 
soul  beholds  a,  23 

Paradise  (heaven),  45.  6°  n.  2,  7°.  75» 
76,  90,  96,  99,  103,  105-106 
four  stages  of  ascent  to,  104 
Parsi- Persian  writings,  7 
paths,  two,  11,  64 

Peak  of  Judgment,  79  n.  37,  80,  94 
(see  also  ‘  Chikat  i  Daitlk  ) 

Place  of  Perpetual  Profit,  74~77,  100 
Powers  of  Good  and  Evil,  conflict  of 
the,  30,  69,  88 

probation,  death  ends  the  state  of, 
25  n.  18 

purification,  importance  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  of,  107 

R 

Rashnu  (Rashnu),  89,  90 
holds  the  balance,  57,  85 
one  of  the  triad  of  judges,  57,  67- 
68,  82-83,  85,  102,  104 
record  of  merits  and  demerits,  49_53. 

60-62,  72-77,  99~IO° 
remission  of  sins,  53,  77 
Renovation,  the  Final  (Frashokereti), 

2,  3*  17.  86 

repentance,  25,  53,  77“7 8,  101,  107 
Resurrection,  the,  17,  27 
retribution,  27 
the  first,  15 


righteous  soul,  assumed  to  have  some 
faults,  15  n.  29 
clothed  in  white  raiment,  14 
experiences  of  the,  during  the  first 
three  nights,  9-20 
Rivayat  of  Darab  Hormazdyar,  8 
Rivayat  of  Kama  Bahra,  19-20,  27 
n.  21,  109  n.  47 

Rivayat  of  Shahpur  Baruchi,  20,  105 
Rivayats,  Parsi-Persian,  8,  19,  101 

S 

Sad  Dar,  8,  18,  99-100,  101-108,  109 
Sad  Dar  Bundahish,  8,  18,  20,  26-27, 
44-45,  100 

Seat  of  Judgment,  64  n.  29,  65  n.  33, 

66 

Separator  at  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  5&- 
57,  59 

Shayist  ne-Shayist,  77,  78-79.  9°  n* 
104,  100 

Shkand-vimanik  Vichar,  40,  43,  87-88 
silver  cord,  severed  at  death,  63 
sins,  confession  of,  77_7® 
remission  of,  53,  77 
two  classes  of,  78,  101 
son,  importance  of  having  a,  109-110 
soul,  Avestan  term  for,  9  n.  1 
aware  of  occurrences,  16 
harassed  by  demons,  12,  15,  19,  39, 
47,  48 

hovers  near  the  body,  10-14,  17, 
18,  21-22 
size  of  the,  20 
Spenta  Mainyu,  69 
Sraosha  (Srosh),  angel,  12,  14,  16, 
18,  19,  20,  23,  58,  84,  85,  89,  90, 

94.  95  n.  127,  97 

ceremonies  in  honor  of,  16,  19.  20, 
26,  73  n.  5.  86  n.  75.  103,  104 
one  of  the  triad  of  judges,  67-68, 
82-83 

suffering  experienced  by  the  wicked, 
22-27,  70 

supererogation,  works  of,  100,  102 
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Sutkar  Nask,  io  n.  4,  17,  21  n.  3 

T 

tears,  river  of,  96-97,  107-109 
thesaurus  meritorunu  75-76 
thread,  severed  at  death,  62 
tortures  undergone  by  the  sinful,  22- 
27,  70 

treasure-bearers  of  good  and  evil 
deeds,  86-88 

Treasure-house  of  Perpetual  Profit, 
74-77,  100,  cf.  51,  52  n.  21 
Turkish  Manichaean  Fragments, 
quoted,  47-48,  81  n.  44 

U 

Ushtavaiti  GSthS,  10,  11,  13  n.  23 

V 

Vahram,  83,  85 
Vahuman,  see  ‘Vohu  Manah’ 

Vay  (Vayu),  the  bad,  12,  23,  83 
the  good,  83,  85,  86,  92 
Vendidad,  see  ‘Yidevdat* 

Vicharkart  i  Denik,  no 
Vichitakiha  i  Zatsparam,  96 
Videvdat,  36-37,  38,  62-66,  69,  70,  75 
VTraz,  Artak,  14,  23,  85,  97,  108,  no 
Vishtasp  Yasht,  II,  89  n.  93 
Visprat,  61-62 

VIzaresha  (Vizarsh),  demon,  12,  23, 
24,  38,  65,  66,  85,  94 
tries  to  ensnare  the  soul  with  a 
noose,  15,  63,  84 


Vohu  Manah,  archangel,  30,  54  n.  37, 
58,  1 13 

account  of  deeds  taken  by,  89,  90 

W 

weighing  of  merits  and  demerits,  57, 

81,  83,  85 

wicked  soul,  beholds  its  sin  in  retro¬ 
spect,  23 

described  as  clothed  in  rags,  23 
desire  of  the,  to  re-enter  the  body, 
13,  25 

lamentations  of  the,  70,  85 
suffering  experienced  by  the,  22-27, 
70 

wind,  the  righteous  soul  feels  a 
fragrant,  33~34,  40.  44 
the  wicked  soul  meets  with  a  foul¬ 
smelling,  37,  41,  43,  45 

Y 

Yama,  Indian  god  of  death,  noose  of, 
63  n.  22 

Yasna  Haptanghaiti,  5,  30  n.  15 
Yazatas,  the  spiritual,  36,  66,  92 
Yazishn  ceremony,  42 

Z 

Zarathushtra,  I,  2,  21,  30  n.  10,  50, 
58,  89  n.  93,  96,  113 
as  judge,  50,  56,  57 
date  of,  4,  5 

Zatsparam,  Selections  of,  96 
Zinda-ravan,  ceremony,  18 
Zrvan,  the  paths  made  by,  64 
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The  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  catalogued  in  this  volume  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  March,  1913.  All  of  the  manuscripts, 
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Cloth,  8vo,  xvii  +  264  pages,  $2.75  net. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  phonetic  developments  undergone  by  the  principal 
Indo-Iranian  languages  from  the  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  and  Old  Persian  through 
the  Pali,  the  Prakrits,  and  Pahlavi  down  to  the  Hindi,  Singhalese,  New 
Persian,  Afghan,  and  other  Indo-Iranian  dialects. 

Volume  3.  A  Bibliography  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama,  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  India,  by 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  A.M.,  sometime  Fellow  in  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  in  Columbia  University.  New  \ork,  1906. 

Cloth ,  8vo,  xi  +  103  pages,  $2.30  net. 

The  design  of  this  bibliography  is  to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of 
all  printed  and  manuscript  Sanskrit  plays  and  of  articles  and  works  relating 
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to  the  Hindu  drama.  The  introduction  furnishes  a  convenient  epitome  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Volume  4.  An  Index  Verborum  of  the  Fragments  of  the 
Avesta,  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  A.M.  New  York,  1901. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xiv  +  106  pages,  $2.50  net. 

This  index  collects  and  cites  all  examples  of  each  word  found  in  the 
hitherto  discovered  fragments  not  included  in  Geldner’s  edition  of  the  Avesta. 

Volume  5.  Sayings  of  Buddha:  the  Iti-vuttaka,  a  Pali  Work 
of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  for  the  First  Time  translated,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Justin  Hartley  Moore,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia),  [formerly]  Instructor  in  French  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  New  York,  1908. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xiii  +  142  pages,  $2.50  net. 

This  volume  presents  a  Buddhistic  work  not  hitherto  accessible  in  trans¬ 
lation.  The  introduction  treats  of  the  composition  and  general  character  of 
the  work,  the  authenticity  of  certain  of  its  sections,  and  the  chief  features 
of  its  style  and  language. 

Volume  6.  The  Nyaishes,  or  Zoroastrian  Litanies.  Avestan 
Text  with  the  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Gujarati  Versions, 
edited  together  and  translated  with  Notes,  by  Maneckji  Nusser- 
vanji  Dhalla,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Khordah  Avesta,  Part  1.)  New 
York,  1908. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xxii  +  235  pages.  Out  of  print. 

The  Pahlavi  text,  here  edited  and  translated  for  the  first  time,  is  the  result 
of  a  collation  of  17  manuscripts  and  forms  an  addition  to  the  existing  fund 
of  Pahlavi  literature.  The  introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  manuscript 
material  and  discusses  the  relation  of  the  various  versions,  their  character¬ 
istics,  and  their  value. 

Volume  7.  The  Dasarupa,  a  Treatise  on  Hindu  Dramaturgy 

by  Dhanamjaya,  now  first  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  with  the 
Text  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  C.  O.  Haas, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  sometime  Fellow  in  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  New  York,  1912. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xlv  +  169  pages,  $2.75  net. 

This  work,  composed  at  the  court  of  King  Munja  of  Malava  toward  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  is  one  of  the  most  important  treatises  on  the  canons 
of  dramatic  composition  in  India.  The  translation  here  presented  is  accom- 
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panied  by  the  text  and  prefaced  by  an  introduction  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
scope  and  characteristics  of  the  work  and  of  its  commentary.  The  notes 
include,  as  a  special  feature,  references  to  parallel  passages  in  all  available 
dramaturgic  and  rhetorical  treatises. 

Volume  8.  Vasavadatta,  a  Sanskrit  Romance  by  Subandhu, 
translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Louis  H.  Gray, 
Ph.D.  New  York,  1913. 

Cloth,  8vo,  x Hi  +  214  pages,  $2.75  net. 

This  romance  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  artificial  and  ornate  style 
in  Sanskrit  prose.  Besides  the  translation,  the  volume  contains  also  the 
transliterated  text  of  the  South  Indian  recension,  which  differs  to  a  note¬ 
worthy  degree  from  that  of  Hall,  and  a  bibliography.  The  relation  of  the 
Sanskrit  romance  to  the  Occidental,  especially  the  Greek,  is  discussed  in  the 
introduction,  and  the  notes  include  parallels  of  incident  in  modern  Indian 
and  other  folk-tales,  as  well  as  points  of  resemblance  with  other  Sanskrit 

romances. 

Volume  9.  The  Sanskrit  Poems  of  Mayura,  edited  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  together  with  the 
Text  and  Translation  of  Bana’s  Candlsataka,  by  George  Payn 
Quackenbos,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  College  of 

the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  1917. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xxii  +  362  pages,  ill.,  $2.75  net. 

This  volume  presents  the  works  of  a  Hindu  poet  of  the  7th  century  A.D. 
Besides  the  well-known  Suryasataka  it  includes  also  the  Mayurastaka,  printed 
for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  birch-bark  manuscript  in  the  Tubingen 
University  Library,  and  the  anthology  stanzas  attributed  to  Mayura.  The 
introduction  gives  an  account  of  Mayura’s  life  and  works  and  discusses  the 
question  of  the  supposedly  rival  poem  of  Bana,  which  is  added  to  the  volume 
in  text  and  translation. 

Volume  10.  Priyadarsika,  a  Sanskrit  Drama  by  Harsha,  King 
of  Northern  India  in  the  Seventh  Century  A.D.,  translated  into 
English  by  G.  K.  Nariman,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  and 
Charles  J.  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
two  latter,  together  with  the  Text  in  Transliteration.  New  York, 
1923. 

Cloth,  8vo,  cxi  +  137  pages,  ill.,  $2.75  net. 

This  romantic  drama  on  the  adventures  of  a  lost  princess  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time  in  English  translation,  and  the  text  has  been  reproduced 
in  transliteration  on  the  pages  opposite,  in  order  to  aid  students  in  rapid 
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reading.  An  extensive  introduction  in  ten  parts  deals  with  Harsha  as  king 
and  as  author,  with  the  legend  of  Udayana,  and  with  other  literary  and 
linguistic  aspects  of  the  play.  Copious  notes  are  appended  for  the  discussion 
of  individual  points  and  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  A  reproduction  of  a 
copper-plate  grant  containing  Harsha’s  autograph  signature  is  included  as 
a  frontispiece. 


Volume  ii.  The  Zoroastrian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life, 
from  Death  to  the  Individual  Judgment,  by  Jal  Dastur  Cur- 
setji  Pavry,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Late  Fellow  of  Mulla  Firoz  Madressa 
and  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Bombay  University,  sometime 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  Columbia 
University.  New  York,  1926.  Second  Edition:  New  York,  1929. 

Cloth ,  8vo,  xxviii  +  126  pages ,  $3.00  net. 


This  volume  presents  and  discusses  in  orderly  sequence  the  statements 
contained  in  the  GSthas,  the  Later  Avesta,  the  Pahlavi  writings,  and  the 
Parsi-Pcrsian  literature  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  soul  during  the  first  three  nights  after  death,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Daena,  or  Conscience,  to  the  soul,  the  Individual  Judgment,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge.  A  comprehensive  bibliography  is  included. 


Volume  12.  Zoroastrian  Studies:  The  Iranian  Religion  and 
Various  Monographs,  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.  New  York, 
1928. 

Cloth,  8vo,  xxxiii  +  325  pages ,  $4.00  net . 


This  volume  comprises  three  parts.  The  first  part,  on  the  Iranian  Religion, 
contains  an  account  of  Zoroastrianism,  which  was  printed  in  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn’s  Grundriss  der  iranischcn  Philologie  (1903)  and  is 
now  made  available  in  its  original  English  form,  but  expanded  by  so  much 
added  material  as  to  make  it  in  large  measure  a  new  contribution.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  and  is  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  The  third  part 
comprises  a  series  of  miscellaneous  studies  relating  to  Zoroaster’s  life  and  to 
matters  connected  with  the  religion. 
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IN  PREPARATION 

Researches  in  Manichaeism,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Turfan  Fragments,  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

This  volume  will  contain  special  essays  and  researches,  particularly  in 
connection  with  translations  of  Turfan  Manichaean  texts  and  other  docu¬ 
ments. 


VOLUME  ON  ZOROASTER 
The  following  volume,  not  in  the  Indo-Iranian  Series,  is  also 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press: 

Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,  by  A.  V.  Williams 

Jackson.  New  York,  1899. 

Cloth ,  8vo ,  xxiii  +  314  pages,  ill.,  $ 5.00  net. 

This  work  aims  to  collect  in  one  volume  all  that  is  known  about  the  great 
Iranian  prophet.  The  story  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Zoroaster  is  told  in 
twelve  chapters,  and  these  are  followed  by  appendixes  on  explanations  of 
Zoroaster’s  name,  the  date  of  the  Prophet,  Zoroastrian  chronology,  Zoro¬ 
aster’s  native  place  and  the  scene  of  his  ministry,  and  classical  and  other 
passages  mentioning  his  name.  A  map  and  three  illustrations  accompany 

the  volume. 


WORKS  ON  AVESTAN 
by  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

The  following  publications  on  Avestan  may  now  be  obtained  in 
America  from  the  Columbia  University  Press: — 

An  Avesta  Grammar  in  Comparison  with  Sanskrit.  Part  I : 
Phonology,  Inflection,  Word-formation,  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Avesta.  Stuttgart,  1892.  (Anastatic  reprint.) 

Cloth ,  8vo,  xlviii  +  273  pages ,  $2.50  net. 

This  work  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of  the 
language  of  the  Avesta.  The  variations  between  the  older  (Gathic)  and  the 
younger  form  of  the  language  are  emphasized,  and  in  the  entire  treatment 
the  parallels  with  Vedic  Sanskrit  are  kept  in  view.  (Part  II,  dealing  with 
the  syntax,  has  never  been  published.) 
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A  vesta  Reader.  First  Series:  Easier  Texts,  Notes,  and  Vo¬ 
cabulary.  Stuttgart,  1893.  (Anastatic  reprint.) 

Cloth,  8vo,  viii  +  112  pages ,  $1.60  net. 

This  book  provides  suitable  material  for  reading  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  language  have  been  mastered.  The  selections  are  of  progressive  diffi¬ 
culty  and  are  chosen  from  various  parts  of  the  Avestan  texts.  Constant 
reference  is  made,  in  the  notes,  to  the  author’s  A  vesta  Grammar. 

A  Hymn  of  Zoroaster:  Yasna  31,  translated  with  Comments. 
Stuttgart,  1888. 

Paper ,  8vo,  viii  -j-  62  pages,  $ 2.00  net. 

The  text  in  Avestan  characters  and  an  English  version  of  this  Gathic 
hymn  are  given  on  opposite  pages,  followed  by  the  transliterated  text  and 
explanatory  notes. 

The  Avestan  Alphabet  and  its  Transcription.  With  Appen¬ 
dices.  Stuttgart,  1890. 

Paper,  8vo,  j6  pages,  $0.75  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  transliteration  of  the  Avestan  char¬ 
acters,  with  conclusions  regarding  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  Practical 
suggestions  for  printers  are  included. 
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